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CHAPTER I 


2 teh agony of Evelyn in the years of her girlhood 

formed the prelude to a long continuous drama of 
sorrow, the murk and gloom of which was never illuminated 
by a ray of sunshine until what occurred on the roof 
of Madison Square Garden and Stanford White fell 
dead. Then for the first time came to her and me 
hope for home and children and a cheerfulness we had 
never known. The hope was shattered after the destruction 
of White, by the foul machinations of a wretch who led 
us into the perils which overwhelmed her. 

After ten years during which a crew of moneyed liber- 
tines had made life almost as unsafe for virgins as did the 
Minotaur, a revolver made New York safer for other girls. 
They are safe. Were not we safer still, until we were 
betrayed and sold to Pharaoh. 

I tell the story of the shooting and after that of Evelyn’s 
crucifixion. Her nobleness in insisting on the dismissal of 
as our attorney, and agreeing with me that I 
must have a trial is too little known. There are people who 
still believe that she was sacrificed in order to clear me. 
How? False friends really tried to hush her. As you read 
you will see the heroic determination by which from the 
first—and by that I mean from the day after the shooting— 
she was immovably determined to tell the truth whatever it 


might cost her. 
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Many have asked to tell the naked sorrow of her, yet if 
now I do so, it is not because of their requests but the story 
of Evelyn after the venom from the mesh of a traitor. 
Ts it not time that you should see this gallant, immovable, 
steadfast figure, foiling open enmity and secret treason, by 
simple truth? 


In the course of this story you will learn the almost 
unbelievable lewdness and crimes of the intolerable set of 
villains; you will learn not only that White’s destruction 
was caused by the ruination of the child, but that when he 
died he was in the very act of awaiting another victim that 
very night, another child who was saved. After this you 
will learn of the treachery of a man far meaner and lower 
than Stanford White, who betrayed Evelyn and me and 
brought about a new crucifixion for her at the very time 
when light was shining at last on our pathway. 


& * * * * * 


If, before Evelyn Nesbit had left Pittsburgh and gone 
away, if her mother had brought her to our home in Lynd- 
hurst, seeking help from my mother, this story would never 
have been written. That was in 1899. If I had only seen 
her then! 


Probably the obscure designs of destiny would have moved 
in a different direction; a fatal consummation averted, 
had Evelyn gone away alone instead of with her mother. 
A Greek would write: ‘‘fast flying fate’? had a darker 
purpose. This mother, untutored in the wisdom of 
worldly knowledge, unwittingly allowed her daughter to 
fall under the clammy hands of a thoroughly unscrupulous 
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lecher under whose yoke she suffered. And then was 
cheated by an unclean lawyer. If her father had lived 
the somber shadows would never have fallen upon her. 
Or if her mother had brought her that day to our house. 


Mrs. Nesbit’s visit (she had heard of my mother’s extreme 
charity) happened just when I returned from abroad. I 
was talking with my mother when a ‘‘lady to see Mrs. 
Thaw’’ was announced. Noticing her as I passed from the 
room, I saw that she was a stranger to all of us. Later my 
mother told me that this lady looked prosperous and was 
well dressed, and as she had too many who needed help 
she naturally did nothing. 

In New York, two years later, going from Fifth Avenue 
to Broadway, a street I seldom visited, probably to the 
Opera to rent a box for some night, if a box was free, it 
was at 39th Street, I saw a girl walk out to my left. She 
was pale and young and looked troubled. 


‘*With modest eyes downcast 
She comes; she’s here, she’s past— 
May Heaven go with her!’’ 


She crossed the street and if I had followed her, a lot 
of worry would have been averted because that girl knew 
of me very well, as she told me afterwards. Not to annoy 
her I only looked again after a few moments. She was 
gone. 

It was Evelyn who told me years after about her mother, 
when I had seen that mother on her visit to our house. 
Her father was a lawyer who had died in Allegheny the 
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year before, leaving little property. Her mother soon 
spent it and then borrowed money from District Attorney 
Bennett and Rody Marshall who were friends of her 
father. But that mother owed money from others, too, 
and the Sheriff forced her to leave Allegheny. They 
moved about in different places. At that time they lived 
in an unfurnished room in the Hast End, Evelyn only a 
poor little waif doing odd jobs and going to school. 

Evelyn and her brother were half starved. She said 
mustard was good when there was nothing else but bread 
to eat. And not much bread. Her mother managed to 
get her meals on the outside, but with the children there 
was a painful lack of food. As a result both of them 
soon became undernourished. Yet her mother dressed up 
when she went to ask alms. If the girl had gone with her 
mother, even if I had not been there, my mother. would 
have noticed that the girl was emaciated. 

That summer the girl lived at her cousin’s farm at 
Donnellsville, near Tarentum, for Tarentum was her 
father’s home. Her cousin was not rich, so Evelyn, like 
the other children; went around without shoes and stock- 
ings, but they had plenty of food. 

It seems that then her mother went to Philadelphia, 
where the girl and her brother joined her, bringing a eat. 
They had little but that cat. Her mother had hoped to 
be a dress-designer, but she had no French training, so 
she and her daughter worked in Wanamaker’s store, Eve- 
lyn selling collars. Evelyn worked also as a model for 
two or three women painters. Remember, too, that al- 
though she was fifteen years old at this time, she always 
thought she was only fourteen, and her mother, who mis- 
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led her concerning her age, forgot that. But whether 
for one reason or the other, she received little money. Her 
mother then turned to New York. 

The Philadelphia painters for whom Evelyn had posed 
wrote letters to Carroll Beckwith. When they lived in 
New York he and Mrs. Beckwith, also Mr. Church and 
_ Mr. and Mrs. Champney, all liked Evelyn, and through 
them she received more work. But her mother found no 
work at all. Evelyn had to earn a living on the stage, 
but what happened then is in the record. 


CHAPTER II 


He most dangerous plaything in the English language 
is the first person singular. If I use it inconsiderately 
it is because of necessity. All knew I never advertised— 
until abruptly in the Tombs, newspapers visioned that I 
blazoned myself. You will see soon I had never published 
anything and no reporter had any interview. From then 
onward I didn’t, and my discretion was overdone. There 
was a difference after 1912. But those years you never 
got a word from me except when it was direly necessary. 
It is hardly needed to say that positive untruths mean- 
dered from the brains of prolific writers; much has been 
distorted and embellished, or were purely absurd fabrica- 
tions—mingled canard, as the French would put it. 

This book, as I write it, has nothing more than a story 
to tell, which is the true purpose of any good book. It 
is not written with the idea in mind that you have pre- 
digested any of the facts; such an influence in the writing 
of it would prevent the assimilation of truth. Here it is 
plain and clear. 

In this book I offer no theories, no philosophies, no con- 
structive suggestions for the lasting betterment of human 
society, the seamy side of which we all know so well; 
I might, but won’t bother you. 

* x * 2 ® * 

A difficult thing in an autobiography is in knowing 

where to start ; the easiest may be to begin at the beginning; 
16 
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so I will just state that one of my earliest recollections is 

of the winter I looked into the fireplace in Mrs. Herron’s 

ts drawing-room when my mother and she started the Pitts- 

_ burgh Poor Association. I was four. Next, of seeing the 
Corliss engines at the Centennial Exposition. 

. The next summer my mother took me along to the Warm, 

the Healing and the White Sulphur Springs. I remember 
that the food in Covington was unusually bad, that my 
mother drove four horses past the falls near the old Hot 
Springs Hotel. We walked a long way down the road from 
the Healing Springs to a brook, and in a small fall there 
I recall that she, with a string and an ordinary pin for 
the hook, caught a trout that we ate for dinner. 
' The summer after the National Guards were called ovt 
to the great strike, and Pennsylvania Railroad shares went 
down. The loss on the stock was so great that many share- 
holders became alarmed, and when it declined to 25 my 
father bought all in sight day after day, so none who sold 
lost more. It was about that time that I entered kinder- 
garten. I was so overcome with shyness the first day that 
I would not stay, although I saw a very fine layer cake 
which I was to have for my lunch. Then followed Miss 
McCracken’s school in Allegheny, and public schools. When 
I reached ten years I was sent to a boarding school in 
Lititz, Pennsylvania. The place was barren and I became 
violently homesick. 

When I was fifteen years of age I became a ‘‘Prep”’ in 
the college in Wooster, Ohio, where, with Alfred Kellogg, 
who was a sophomore, we boarded in the Reverend Dr. 

- Davis’s family. Kellogg and I got along cheerfully. There 
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were other friendships too, both ‘‘sophs’’ and ‘‘preps.’’ 
Though I seldom studied hard I got along well with the 
professors. A bit of the time I was homesick there. 

Later I attended the Western University of Pittsburgh, 
now called the University of Pittsburgh, and after that I 
enrolled for a special course at Harvard where I studied 
poker, and in parts studied hard. Students, of course, can 
not overstudy poker and books at the same time, so four 
or five resigned by request. 

After I left Harvard I began to study law in the office 

of Bristow, Peet and Updyke with Jared Baldwin and 
Fred Longfellow. I continued to study poker, though not 
in that office. Clarkson, of Harvard, and some others one 
evening started to play and the game went on without inter- 
ruption throughout all the next day and night until 
about ten o’clock the following morning. It was here, one 
must admit, I had not studied in vain if in the wrong 
direction, for I was one of the winners and still have 
somewhere a couple of checks, marked unpaid, as souvenirs 
of this game. I might say that I have never played poker 
seriously since except with John Gates, John Drake and 
Tom Scott of Pennsylvania, and with the Carnegies at 
Dungeness. 

Of course there were many girls I liked in Pittsburgh 
and in Cresson; I even wrote a poem for one that was 
published in the Harvard Lampoon; something about Har- 
vard red roses I sent her over her violets. With others 


I drove over 60,000 acres of our North Dakota lands, and © 


had a polo pony in the blighted incipient Pittsburgh Polo 


Club. But we did start the Allegheny Country Club, with 
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the golf links in the Homewood Driving Park, Blair Painter, 
Remsen Messler, Win Sewell, Willie Murray, Hen Chalfant, 
John Morehead, Frank Carnegie and I. 

The spring of 1892, with the family, we went abroad. 
Returning I studied law in Pittsburgh, but I ought to state 
that I did not like law. So after consultation with a half- 
brother it was allowed that I might go to travel. My 
mother agreed, provided I promised to come back after a 
few months, so I sailed in December, 1894. 

Before I end this part of the narrative, there are things 
that might be interesting. Not about a driver whom I 
chased down North Avenue in Cambridge with a shotgun, 
unloaded but he didn’t know it, who had cheated me some 
“weeks earlier and ran off. But besides Pitt and Harvard in 
93 and 794, I ate and drank and woke up next day in 
men’s room in Yale; Jimmy Jenkins, John Ferguson and 
more especially big ‘‘Zeus’’ Longacre, seven men in all, 
slept in his quarters, none of us knowing until we woke 
where we were nor that we were in such a big company. 

Besides waking up in different rooms in Yale after the 
94. graduation, three or four were with me in the Waldorf, 
hot as Tophet, so we stayed in for two or three days until 
cooler. During which time there was a duel proposition. 
I think we had been in Jacks and saw a friend with an 

individual I never saw before nor again, and one of our 
crowd upbraided this friend for the company he was 
keeping, ergo duel. But it was too hot for dueling. 

For many years people came to New York for the Yale- 
Princeton football game. As late as the fall of 1890 I 
remember Princeton sang: ‘‘Ames kicked, Bull kicked, 
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Ames got the best of it’’ for their best success. ‘‘Sport’’ 
Donnelly and Billy Bull used the persuasion of smearing. 
Later Willie Kuntz (Billie Baxter) was chief officer and 
I believe I only missed one day those years. That day I 
was sleepy about four in the morning, and I never did care 
for premeditated fights, so when they went to Brooklyn for 
some scrimmage I took this time and slept. The rest kept 
on; they slept at the ringside. Willie roused and shouted: 
‘‘Who has those Creme de Menthe tights?’’ and some men 
became angry and they had a good fight, not at all pre- 
meditated. 

Some might wish to know about my individual rumpuses. 
Those who don’t can avoid this. One night I was drinking; 
I had on an evening suit for some reason. I went to 
“‘Mollies’’ and I got a notion to dislike one of three men 
in the next room; another was Jim Hall, of Australia, a 
middle-weight prize fighter. So I wandered in and swatted 
this man’s hat violently, and they being three men I went 
to the street swiftly. They followed but never pursued me 
into a street car. A little later at the same place two 
youths got so saucy I cussed them and they came back at 
me. I was ready to beat the biggest and try the other. 
an don’t know how that would have ended, because as the 
biggest closed and I hit him something blinded me. 

Woke up and found lots of blood, mine, and no one eise 
there but the barkeeper and other strangers. When awake 
I went around, found none there and went out. My watch 
was stolen when I was dead out. (I had gotten the watch 
from a pawnbroker before the suit.) There were none 
outside but I could not get back. So I went to a saloon 
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next door, 7th Avenue and 42nd Street, now gone, and 
took a courteous drink and a mop with a handle about ten 
or twelve feet long. I went back to ‘‘Mollies’’ and tried 
to get in, could not and broke the glass in the door pretty 
thoroughly. As the mop handle was long many came and 
shortly I was arrested; then got out somehow and went to. 
Dr. Walker. It was a good thing I went to him, because 
he sewed up a big cut on my brow so very well that the 
sear has disappeared. 

This was not all, because ‘‘Mollies’’ had the sauciness to 
bring an action against me for malicious mischief. So we 
went to court. As the barkeeper testified of how I dropped, 

_we knew he or his associates used a big bottle to smash me 
and no one else—you see the heavier man I’d hit and the 
other was not strong enough, so it must have been the bar- 
keeper or his associates knocked me out. There was no 
testimony however; nevertheless, as he spoke, the judge 
leaned over and asked, ‘‘Was this when you took the 
watch?’’ I ought to remember judges better after that, 
you see. As I didn’t make any charge the court merely 
ended. : 

Tt must not be understood that we were fighting all the 
time. These sporadic incidents covered several years. 

Morris Carnegie and I frequently wandered off alone. 
He was not very tall but he hit people first, so it was fre- 
quently entertaining. I remember he had a notion to sit 
down and put his feet on the table of Brook Dolan and 
three other heavy-weights and they buzzed like bumblebees 
—but nothing but buzzing. I ran into Woodford (biggest 
1899 Princeton guard). I didn’t want to but it was my 
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‘duty somehow. But he was really too big and he let me 
off. I do not think anyone could go around like Morris 
Carnegie and I now, but we did at that time. 


CHAPTER III 


Y journeyings began December, 1894. That Christ- 
mas I had dinner with Sir George Lampson, in 
_ London, and he had several stock brokers there. I hap- 
pened to tell them that if they wanted they should buy 
_ Canadian Pacific, and they never got over it for it rose 
and rose. They told me later they did buy shares. In- 
-eidentally my half-brother was no business man, and he 
advised me to travel for a while and return some years 
later to become, say, Mayor of Pittsburgh. He and I were 
foolish, for who cares to be Mayor? He was not so foolish 
as to business, for he saw business men growing duller too 
often when away from their offices. His failure was to 
notice that everyone else around worked. However, I 
_ happened to be more business-like than any of the family 
- except one, though people thought most of them had busi- 
ness sense. 
_ From London I passed Vienna, Budapest, Bucharest, 
where I stopped to see someone who was not there, then 
erossed the Danube onward to Varna and to Constantinople. 
You know of the beautiful old walls, like dozens of castles, 
_.all there when the Turks broke in about 1450; the Mosque 
of Ashmet, the Seraligio point, when the Sultan provided 
cigarettes and coffee, besides old St. Sophia. I went to 
Brussa, wanting to climb the Bythenian Olympus, but 
found no volunteer. Next I took a small steamship and 
most of the passengers were of the harem of Halem Pasha. 
23 
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We had to stop inside of Mytilene and again Chios when 
a storm arose. I reached Cairo and explored, then I came 
back past Brindisi to Naples and then Rome. 

In the Quirinal Hotel the Phipps were there, but no 
others I knew. The people from everywhere were in the 
Grand Hotel and my touring ceased. For after that my 
stay in Europe was a round of meeting with friends in 
different places. It was a question of whether to continue 
roaming near and far lands, or simply living among my 
friends. I took the latter course and have never regretted 
it. Few had as many and as good. 

I went around to the different palaces, then there were 
dinners in the hotel; J. J. Van Alen particularly gave many 
and had a bicycle drive with a lunch somewhere. I had 
not learned yet so I drove with Mrs. Eugene Cruger and 
Mrs. Rollins Morse. Mrs. Beech Grant was an old friend 
of my family and a younger daughter married Arthur 
Padelford in Rome; and Lady Essex came, extremely good 
looking. But Lady Mary Montague was the loveliest. She 
and her twin sister used to drive around in Prince Colon- 
na’s carriage, but she was too frail; she died in that hotel. 
I never knew her. 

During that wedding a lady looked so charmed I asked 
Waldo Story, ‘‘Who is that talking with Lady Essex?’’ 
He said, ‘‘It’s my wife.’’ He had not realized it for he 
only visualized her as she looked fifteen years earlier. 
Often I saw her and her friends in San Moritz, with the 
Bobby Crawshays, ete. 

Ralph Curtis, Waldo Story and I went to Vaglione the 
best night, all men, and there was Natalina Cavaliera, with 
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the Marquis Rudini. She was painted (girls were not then) 
but despite that she was marvelous. Eighteen and much 
prettier than when England and America saw her. | 

I stayed a long time, then started to Seville for the fiesta. 
Stopped at Monte Carlo on the way and then Marseilles, 
then trains got worse. Barcelona looks like a poor Ameri- 
can city. From there it took all day and night to Madrid. 
For six hours I saw museums and races and the king (ap- 
parently very decent) and such a journey to Seville. No 
place to sleep. Fortunately I was early and was able to 
sit. Every compartment had men standing. About nine 
we stopped at Arenjuez. 

There were not many at Arenjuez but it was the junction 
of Toledo. Droves wandered in and nearly all failed. 
Somehow I slept. Next morning I went to the Hotel de 
Paris in Seville. There were the wonderful Murrilo and 
the fiesta and the next week the fiere. The fiesta is classic 
but dull. The fiere is amusing: all sorts of Andalusians 
bring you into their tents and they really had charming 
entertainments, but you must not eat cooked food for they 
use some cheese for éverything. But the red and white 
wines are harmless and the families are cheerful and let 
you know it. 

There I first saw the Duc and Duchesse d’Uzes with M. 
and Mde. d’Urlaux; I did not know them, but every day 
they were always so near and cheerful. Then Sir George 
Lampson came with his yacht, he being Commodore of the 
Thames Yacht Club. But there was one trouble in Seville. 
When they had the Bull Fight you could never go any- 
where else. I did not want to see it but had to. No torea- 
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dor nor matador was killed, but some nearly were. But 
still you did hate the horrors of the horses, some walking 
on their own insides. Once I was taken to the Cock Fights. 
Long ago I went to one at Harvard. We drove and drove 
to avoid constables, then saw the fight. They had steel 
barbs fixed that I disliked. But the chickens died easily. 
In Spain they use their own spurs and it was almost as 
sad as the poor horses in the circus. 

The end of the fiere I went to Tangiers. It is more 
Africa than Egypt, but only had lunch and came back in 
Lampson’s yacht, who left me out in Gibraltar. There was 
a little trouble getting in a hotel for they do not like 
Americans, strange to tell. Then to Algeciras and took the 
train to the Bridge of Rhonda and the d’Uzes were in the 
same compartment. They had been in Tangiers and could 
not understand how I arrived, since I was not on the 
regular steamship. By that time, despite my shyness, or 
probably on that account, we all were friendly. You know 
of Rhonda and all the Alhambra in Granada. 

I should have remembered that I went to Cordova. In 
Seville all you could find was Cinquicento except the tower 
of the Giralde. You could go to the Gardens of Pedro 
the Cruel, with a fool water tap to annoy his visitors. 
Did Maria Padilla like it or like it not? But in Cordova 
as I wandered down to the river we forgot fin de siecle. 
All was near a thousand years earlier. The Moorish 
Bridge, old houses, the mosque. You would never think 
that Castile and Aragon took the town. For all was as if 
the Mohammedans only lived there. Few Spaniards do 
live there now, so you noticed nothing new. 
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Back, I stopped in Toledo. Entering you see the towers 
and Gothic doors. Inside the streets are narrow, the walls 
dark stoned, something like the cathedral of the 12th 
century. Looking over the river, for Toledo is high above, 
you see the Moorish Bridge, the Tague, the mingled Gothic 
and Moorish battlements around the city. Then I found a 
Spaniard who had all sorts of old treasures, and I secured 
dozens of swords, battle axes, several Flemish tapestries, 
ivory carvings, one exceptionally fine in his old house. 

Next Madrid. Modern and only looked at the pictures 
again. Marvelous pictures. 

Then to Paris. The end of April everything starts and 
is most cheerful for an old man, a young man and every- 
one between, if you forget that Paris can’t be improved 
for you can’t change it.. My only notion was being angry 
as everyone could speak and hear and I couldn’t. Until 
I got teachers. Day after day if early you got to the Bois, 
then lunch and more restaurants than now, and a dozen 
very good. Then to the races, Longchamps or Auteuil. 
Then all sorts of places for tea only none use tea, even 
in people’s houses. Probably less than half the time I 
stopped in people’s houses, and more in the Chateau de 
Madrid or Armeninville. Next dinners, and no matter 
if a hundred or alone, dinner is worth while. There were 
only two hours afterwards that were wasted in Paris when 
you have to go to the theatres or bouffes, or you could hear 
the singers of the Opera or Opera Comique. But I would 
rather have something else. Except the first time, when 
La Boheme came and the Sieur de Vergy, that I liked, and 
of course Offenbachs. Probably if you missed the Opera 
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and the Opera Comique and Veronique and Rejane and 
Coquelin, ete., and the vaudeville stuff, and the Montmartre 
stuff, one might be sorry. Maybe not. At least those two 
hours only seemed wasted. 

Then before midnight you go to the Grand Cafe. Don’t 
forget that place ended suddenly about 1898. But in 1896 
and 1897 that was the most amusing. But you might go 
again to Pailliards or Cafe Maire. (The Maison d’Or and 
Cafe Anglais were almost moribund.) By two you might 
go to bed or you might go to Montmartre or even to 
Maxim’s. Sometimes you won’t go to bed, but at six or 
seven with a few others you go out to the Pres Catalan or 
to the Halles Centralles where you eat onion soup. (Don’t 
think that you could get that elsewhere.) Very good in 
the morning before you go to sleep. 

About teachers—I had discovered one, yet I nearly 
missed her. She, with a duenne, was having tea at Armen- 
inville. Somehow she and I talked. My French was most 
feeble so I asked her if she would be in Pailliards, upstairs 
at douze houres. One could say douze and deuz easily, 
but not as to douze hours and deux houres. So the next 
day I did go to that restaurant and after waiting, ate; but 
no girl. Where was she? I knew her house, but there were 
so many apartments and no name, but that afternoon I 
walked in and looked and looked, and went into an inner 
court and somehow thought that was the place. So I 
whistled Conne Tu. The mezzanine window opened; it 
was she. 

The Grand Prix finished then a month earlier than now. 
After most foreigners go away I stopped for the end of 
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the next week. For reasons unknown I was to go with 
Captain and Mrs. Beaumont to take dinner in Lady Ran- 
dolph Churchill’s apartments. Lord Randolph had died 
and she was in mourning. There were just we three and 
she and Mrs. Leslie. Never did I see such a flight of gayety. 
Fast and too difficult to remember because Lady Randolph 
and I had to talk too, but the two other women simply 
flashed—nothing for five minutes. Not that it was so dull 
afterwards, not a bit. 

After dinner half a dozen more men came and we all 
drove to the Foure de Neuilly. We got out and walked 
and we had to be careful, or rather Lady Randolph and 
I did. Lady Randolph was about ten times better looking 
than even a few months later. Her expression was her 
own. Dark, with very dark brown hair, her lips full yet 
not too full, her cheeks like a girl’s, and her movements. 
I was glad that only she and I had to be hid. The rest 
went forward, for example, when they climbed up the 
Mountain Russe, Boni de Castellane and his wife de- 
scended, but they never saw us for we were in the dark- 
ness. Until we visited a wrestling match place. Then in 
came the Duc and Duchesse d’Uzes and Duc and Duchesse 
de Nouilles and more right with us. Of course it didn’t 
hurt. 

Then London, but I was late in London and soon went 
to Homburg. Very quiet place, but many people, and all 
wished to ‘‘cure’’ and I wanted to ‘‘cure’’ too, so I got to 
the springs about 6:30, drank and walked and drank again. 
Soon a beautiful breakfast, bread and honey and coffee. 
Then out again, then aiound, then lunch. Again out, and 
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as there was no golf then, we just rambled or played tennis ; 
then usually tea, weak tea, not whiskey that time. Then 
dinner with Moselle or white Bordeaux. Usually some 
dance afterward. Dumb as possible but healthy. 

After three weeks I went to San Moritz. That summer 
among other things Eleho, Baron , Sir Edward 
Sassoon, Jay, and De Lancey Kane and George Work 
played bridge, so I learned. Earlier I played whist with 
Walter Lawrence and others. Emily Yznaga and the 
Duchess of Manchester and more were there too. All this 
was to assist my cure which I did not need. Next Paris, 
then home. 


CHAPTER IV 


re care about the countless hours in the next 

five years. Few care to read Pepys; and he wrote 
daily; mine cannot match his immortal muddle. Some 
people might want to learn about reporters. Kindly note 
that I won a First Prize at the New York Horse Show. Yet 
they never bothered me during those days. 

May, 1896, at Paris, there was a girl. She was with 
seven or eight men I did not know, but somehow I got her 
away alone. We will call her Augustine. I told her I 
was glad I did not love her, and she agree. There were 
meetings, then she went to a small town, Provins, and I 
went Hast and farther East, to Hungary. 

Nothing is better than Budapest, that is, almost. For I 
heard Berkis Bela and Bonda Matci, and—but she wrote 
me she wanted me to come to Paris, and somehow, one could 
not tell how, I came. That fall she was seventeen, hardy 
and brave and cared about nothing. Her lips were prettier 
than what Shakespeare whispered, borrowing from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher: 


Take, O take those lips away 
That so sweetly were foresworn, 
And those eyes, the break o’ day 
Lights that do mislead the morn. 


Yet her eyes were like the evening, cool blue; tall and 
31 
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strong, her dark hair covered her charming head. I thought 
her marvelously beautiful. She was amusing, too. And 
she knew, and so did I, that we were too late in one way. 
There had been five or six ; she could not help it on account 
of her environment and I could not; and for everything 
else it was never newer. For neither of us until then had 
ever really loved. And all knew that. 

In Paris, unlike America, if one falls from grace, you 
simply go with men and with cocottes. Our friends or 
relatives pay no attention. You don’t go to Polo, you don’t 
go to Puteaux, but go everywhere else. Men with us 
can’t be tagged, either. If a man’s wife happens to take 
lunch at the next table he disregards things. Occasionally 
I went off to dinners and dances. At the races while 
together, sometimes I walked off to talk to the other people. 
Once she was ill, not much, but wanted me to go to see the 
installation of the Pont Alexander III. 

That time I had to get dressed in evening clothes in the 
morning, as in Rome when going to the Vatican. It was 
rather dumb except in the beginning, when there was a 
great shout: ‘‘Vive l’Empereur’’ and in came Felix the 
Fourth in his state carriage. The shouting of Vive l’Em- 
pereur continued jokingly for President Felix Faure, and 
he and everybody laughed. Then the Tzar, and all shouted 
“Vive l’Empereur!’’ Another day I went to the Military 
Review and saw ten thousand cavalrymen charged against 
us to please the Tzar. 

That was a small detail, for the real thing was her. 
Being very young she would kiss me right in restaurants, 
although that was entirely unusual; she was such a spirit 
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no one minded. Without trying I learned French then; 
I had to, for she knew no English. There were two phrases 
she had me copy: ‘‘ca m’est egal’’ and ‘‘cela n’est fair 
rien.”’ Both, you might say, were interpretations of her 
erest. 

There was one thing about her very unlike French 
women, for she never cared for clothes. Sometimes she 
bought very good things, but mostly never bothered. But 
she, matchless, did not need them to enhance her. She was 
free from affectations; that probably was her real and 
natural charm. 

It might have lasted always. But I had to go home. 
We went to London and parted there. At the end she had 
all sorts of money to stay home. The poor girl had no 
home. 


CHAPTER V 


HAT winter it could not be helped. In the springtime, 

two or three days after I reached Paris, I saw her. 

It was in a restaurant and at supper, and there I saw her 

with many men and probably some women, but all I could 

see was her. I think I was with Count Arnold de Contades 

whom she knew. In Paris one cannot rush into strangers, 

although you can do almost everything else except using 

your fists. Then she would not like rushing in on that 
account. The next day it was all right. 

For she saw me as I saw her, and she told me that I grew 
all rose—and then all white. I never had any red or snow 
in my cheeks but I must have had then. For I loved her 
and she loved me, only though we loved, the inbetweens 
were not like that autumn. We even had a squabble before 
the Grand Prix, and I was going to England and she knew 
it. That day she came to my apartment above the Restau- 
rant Durand in the Rue Royal near the Place Madelaine. 
We went to the races and at the Chateau de Madrid after- 
wards. Then I had a table long reserved and we took 
dinner at the Ambassadeurs. 

It was joyous in London when we went there. I remem- 
ber her at a dinner at the Savoy with Wombwell (not the 
good Colonel of the Light Brigade, Sir Robert, but his 
cousin) and Charlie Welsh, of Philadelphia, and after 
champagne, some of us drank nearly a half bottle each of 
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Cuisinier Triple Sec. That’s much better even than the 
Marnier. It was very potent. 

Another time she was the prettiest ever. She was hardly 
eighteen and I knew perfectly well how bewitching she 
looked as we left the same Savoy after supper. Another 
man and I and she with a fluffy cloak. The actor, Haw- 
trey, and all the rest below saw her, and long after I asked 
him. He never knew us, of course, but he remembered then 
that he saw the most beautiful girl he had ever seen. And 
all the rest around him knew it too. 

Later we went to Gothenberg and erossed the Swedish 
lakes and canal to Stockholm, and after that, going towards 
Russia, we passed the Aland Islands. The light was so clear 
that you could read a newspaper at midnight; she was 
asleep below and missed it. That night (only) I drank 
Swedish punch. The next day we drove around Helsingfors 
in Finland, then past Cronstadt to St. Petersburg. 

There I had lots of dinner. It started at seven and 
lasted until the morning. Usually we dined at Donau, 
sometimes at Cubat or the Ours. Then to the Aquarium 
or away to Krastoffsky. One particular night Colonel 
Rebeaupierre (who died early in the Great War) head of 
the Dragoons of the Guard and weighing 150 pounds, 
carried me clear up the big stairway at Krastoffsky, a fine 
exploit. Once we went to Krasnoi Cela for some festivities 
where the Tzar and Tzarina and the Kaiser and Kaiserin 
acted in public. Of course not as actors. But they had to. 
Then dinner, a dozen officers of the Praeobajensky Guards, 
‘in the rooms of Switchine (killed in the war) and Prince 
Henry Obolensky. And droves of soldiers came to the 
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window and sang, and they had vodka for them, gallons, 
which they swallowed recklessly. I mean the soldiers, but 
we too, only a smaller part was vodka. 

Russians are different from Americans, Englishmen, 
Frenchmen or even Romans. Not a person ever tried to 
steal her. And I had many dinners but was never allowed 
to pay for any except for one guardsman alone, when we 
insisted. Just cheerfulness. There were usually eight or 
ten, and every time someone claimed the dinner was his. 
Then they let me give pourbois, but each host gave his too. 
And each dinner, as I said, lasted eight or nine hours too. 

Then Augustine and I disagreed and I went far Hast. 
Moscow of the domes, all Russian, and hundreds of doctors 
were in convention there, making it difficult to get rooms. 
But hardly any of the citizens talked German or French 
and none English except at our hotel. I went to Stevstov 
for sterlet paravoi, and none of any language but Russian 
could be heard. A guest helped me, we talking German, 
in a way. 

Maybe you don’t want to know more of central Russia, 
nor of going to Nijni-Novorod. But you will be interested 
in my story of how I crossed the Caucasus, because that 
part of the world is not so well known. Here is an account 
of it I wrote in 1912 when I was in Hell. 

The morning that I reached Astrakhan two thousand 
versts of the Volga River were but a memory. Four days 
before, the steamer had floated away from Nijni-Novorod 
under its little lill crowned with a summer sunset. The 
next day Tartars unloaded and reloaded as we lay by the 
wharf at Kazan, formerly the most threatening of the 
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Tartar capitals, previous to its capture by Ivan the Terrible. 

Then for long days we glided down the broad river, the 
views changing but little, except that at each landing the 
natives wore fewer and fewer clothes, and had darker and 
darker complexions. 

Astrakhan was the headquarters of the Golden Horde, 
but little is left of its original splendor. There are some 
reminders of its occupation by Peter the Great, who used 
Astrakhan as his base of operations during his war with 
Persia, but of its pride and prosperity, both before and 
after its capture by Timour Lane, nothing remains except 
the Eastern aspects of the Tartar inhabitants of both 
sexes. 

After ascending the citadel for the view over the marshy 
country, I re-embarked on another boat, stouter and of 
deeper draught for service on the Caspian Sea. Its forward 
deck was swarming with natives, mostly Tartars in red and 
yellow and blue finery. Fortunately, most of them went 
ashore after some hours’ ride down the estuary of the 
Volga. ' 

Darkness came on before we entered the open sea, so my 
first sight ef the Caspian was next morning, as we skirted 
the coast of Northern Circassia. 

The water is more salty, and its level is twenty feet below 
that of the Atlantic, but to my eyes it looked much the 
same as the Adriatic or the Euxine, or any other small sea; 
unless the wave-crests gleamed with a rather deeper tinge 
of greenish blue. 

About noon we reached Petrovsk, but as my train left 
shortly, I had no time to observe any of the Circassians. 
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There was but a remnant left after the emigration of half 
the nation, and the extermination of most of those who, 
with Chamyl, remained fighting for their country. They 
all fought; men, women and children. 

The train soon started, and after a rather dull ride 
through a desolate land, too far north of the high moun- 
tains for much scenery, we reached Vladikavkaz. There 
I learned that no conveyance could be had for the Dariel 
Pass. It was a ridiculous plight, anchored in a town where 
every vehicle was already hired. However, two Americans 
from Washington relieved me. Since leaving Moscow, I 
had heard no English. Now, in the nick of time, I found 
fellow-countrymen who gave me a place in their carriage. 

Next morning, very early, we started out of town and 
across the steppe towards the base of the mountains. On 
our left the high range disappeared towards the southeast, 
but to the right, above the foothills, mass on mass of snowy 
summits soared ; Ouchba and Dyke-Taou, and far westward, 
; possibly Elbruez, the highest mountain in Europe; while in 


My front stood Mt. Kazbek. 


In two hours we reached the foot of the mountains at 
Balta, and passing a fort, entered the Gorge of Djerak- 
hovakoie. Another name is the ‘‘Gorge of the Devil.’’ 
Nothing but stone; stony the bed of the tumbling river, 
stone the edge of the road, and the ragged cliffs sloping up 
and up, marked by tours de guet, to where the topmost 
pinnacles rose like watch-towers all along the ragged wall 
of rock. Like a guardhouse of stone, it closes the road 
from Asia into Europe. The fantastic jutting rocks and 
perhaps the glancing lights reflected from all the stone 
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surfaces, gave at first an almost festive look; but as we 
crawled upward, the hard desolation became more and more 
impressive. Not lonely like steppe or desert, nor dismal like 
a cave, but for absolute hardness from top to bottom I 
have never seen the equal of those grey walls, mounting 
skyward to their jagged rims. 

To save our horses, we walked. This gave us time to 
grow accustomed to the chasm, and enjoy its wild beauty; 
for with all its hardness, it is simple and natural; nothing 
uncanny about it, like the Dolomites or the Grand Canyon. 

Emerging into a broader valley, we changed horses at 
Kars, near the ‘‘Castle of Tamara,’’ wrongly named, for 
that energetic queen had nothing to do with it. Then 
upward the road lay past the Rock of Lermelov, balancing 
over the Terck, until at Khevasores, above us, Kazbek 
gleamed in the morning sun. 

But no sun touched our road, for now we entered the 
famous Gorge of Dariel, whose cliffs mount vertically over 
five thousand feet, and above that to the snow line, ten 


thousand feet above the sea, terminating in summits a — 


thousand metres higher still. Our road winds very close 
beside the foaming Terek, for between these walls there is 
only space for road and river. As we ascend southward, 
the precipices become even more than perpendicular. The 
road is sometimes cut on stanchions above the roaring river, 
where the walls actually overhang. 

Beyond, the defile widened, making room for a village 
perched upon the left. This is the finest point of all, for 
to the right the rock wall is cleft by a great opening, where 
stands Mt. Kazbek, the tremendous sentinel of the Dariel 
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Pass. Higher than Mt. Blane, and far more beautiful, the 
mighty crest of snow and ice rises dazzling above those huge 
precipices to which Prometheus was bound. 

Kazbek stands now, as he stood four thousand years ago, 
when toiling armies marched below. Here ended the vic- 
torious career of the Egyptians under Sesostriz. Long 
afterwards, Cyrus gained the Pass; then six hundred years 
elapsed before Kazbek looked down on Mithridates of 
Pontus, pursued by Pompey’s legions, proud and eager. 
Again the Roman legions sent by Trajan passed ; but Sapor, 
in the middle of the fourth century, drove back the Romans, 
after vanquishing the Emperor Jovian. A hundred years 
later Attila crossed on his frightful raid from the borders 
of China, overturning nation after nation, clear to the heart 
of France, where Franks, Goths and Romans, under Aetius, 
beat him back from the field of Chalons. Next the legions 
of Justinian, only to give way to new swarms of Persians, 
under Chosroes; but, in A. D. 626, the Greek Emperor 
Heraclius and the Circassians recovered the Pass and pro- 
tected the Georgian Christians. 

_ Here were carried or driven the Circassian slaves; girls 
for the seraglio; boys, later perhaps to rule in Seljuk- 
Turkey or Persia (from the time of Saladin, 1190, until 
the last century, Gibbon, in 1778, wrote: ‘‘Georgia and Cir- 
cassia supply rulers to the greater part of the East’’) ; or, 
possibly, to be trained into Mamelukes, for the pride of 
these fearless masters of Egypt was that each claimed 
descent from a Georgian or Circassian captive. 

Beginning with the fourteenth century, horrible figures 
came in sight. Batou, the ferocious grandson of Ghengis 
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Khan, moving the horde that ground down Russia for two 
centuries, and almost destroyed Europe; and eighty years 
later crushing toward Kipza, to overwhelm the rebel 
Tochtamish, came Timour Lane, filling the whole Pass from 
Asia to Europe with Mongols. : 

Alexander himself had looked towards Kazbek for the 
new world he wished to conquer; and every century 
since the hordes of Parthians and Persians, Tartars and 
“Georgians, have gone by, sometimes moving peacefully 
from cold to warmth, sometimes beaten through the gorges 
in terror; not all to pass safely, for both river and rock 
took toll. 

Immutable, indomitable, Kazbek still guards this high 
passage between two continents. Today the dark rocks 
rise with dizzy sweeps to the edge of that resplendent 
mantle of snow and ice that covers the gigantic shoulders 
and summit of the mountains. Today clouds boil against 
the precipices as in shadowy cycles of Grecian Mythology, 
when from those terrible crags the Errinyes called to the 
winds: 


‘‘Hrom the ends of the earth, from the ends of the earth, 
Where the night has its grave, and the morning its birth, 
Come, come, come!”’ 


At the Russian post-station we lunched, watching far 
above us the noble head of Mt. Kazbek, while clouds folded 
in about its sides. Then we pushed on past villages stuck 
high on rocks, looking not like human habitations, but like 
part of the rock itself. 

As I walked far ahead of the carriage, a Russian fort 
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loomed before us, blocking the way. Afterwards I learned 
it was named Ft. Sion. Possibly Sion has a different 
meaning in Russian, for its appearance was far from 
peaceable. 

We came to where four little streams met, to form our 
friend, the Terek. Here we changed horses again, and 
proceeded up the largest of these streams. We could see 
Kazbek’s crest above the intervening mountains. Again 
the rock walls narrowed, and in places the road was covered 
with wooden galleries, or cut through the rock itself for 
protection against falling snow. This was the Gorge of 
Baidara. Emerging from it, the road rose upward, then 
became more level, and beside us, instead of rock, some 
sparse turf appeared. Behind us, southward, rose splendid 
mountains and wonderful valleys, but of warmer tone; 
grand, but smiling. 

The road ascended again for the last time, and brought 
us beside a cross, called the ‘‘Cross of Tamara,’’ and an 
obelisk. It was Krestowaja Gora, the culminating point 
of the Dariel Pass. A step more, and we were in Asia. 

Only a few miles from the summit, we reached a com- 
fortable post-station at Gadaur, where we slept, about 
seven thousand feet above the level of the sea. In the 
morning we lost the carriage, but my hosts got a cart with 
two small seats and a place for the driver, and I found 
another. 


Before descending, I climbed towards the Sept Freres, 
with a splendid view of the Montaigne Rouge, and back 
towards Krestowaja Gora guarded by Mt. Gend and the 
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Mount of the Cross. To the south all was verdure, down 
to the Valley of the Aragva, which lay thousands of feet 
below at such an angle it seemed impossible that any vehicle 
could get down. 

After a hearty breakfast of good tea and Tchi and bread 
and butter, we started. The road descended past little 
plots, where the Georgian peasants were cutting hay at the 
risk of their lives, for one slip meant a slide of half a mile, 

at an angle of over forty-five degrees. Soon I found how 
a wagon could get down, for, before reaching Mlety we 
made eighteen complete zigzags. At Mlety we reached the 
Aragva Blanche. Down this we drove, on either hand 
the mountain rising over ten thousand feet, but the bottom 
of the valley was fertile and luxuriant. 

After Passanaur, the mountains lowered, and, beautifully 
covered with woods, they reminded me of the Packsaddle 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad. Joined by the Aragva 
Noire, the river danced along, sparkling and inviting. I 
had the driver stop, and in spite of the danger that some 
marauder might get at:my clothes, I took a bath. The water 
was hardly deep enough to swim, but so clear and clean 
as it rippled above its pebbly bottom, I never enjoyed a 
swim more. Here I first tried swimming over a waterfall. 
Not a high one, but a real fall of unbroken water, where 
it whirls over and down, splashing into its basin. Of 
course, it is prudent to try the basin first, to be sure there 
is no rock to waylay you. Here in the Aragva I found 
a little waterfall about three feet high, and very pleasing 
it was to plunge over it. 

However, no progress can be made across the Caucasus 
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by water, so I dressed and drove on. Leaving the charming 
valley, the road led up through a forest to Duzchet, where 
rises an old Georgian castle; then past a little salt lake, 
from which Sedlovzia Gora could be seen in the northwest 
to Zilkany, where I passed the night. 

In the morning my cart had to go back, and no other 
could be obtained. My baggage had gone on by post, so I 
started to walk. Down to the Aragva, then along it through 
the wooded ravine of Gartachari was most pleasant, but 
after about fifteen versts I came out on a plain near Mschet. 

Long ago Mschet was the capital of Iberia, but its glory 
is departed. Hot and dusty, I could hardly get anything 
to eat, and no possible vehicle to Tiflis; over twenty versts 
away. I started again on foot. Dusty and broiling, it was 
about the poorest traveling I ever experienced, and the 
least interesting. The plain was bare, no inhabitants, no 
trees, no nothing. When about half way, a rough bullock 
cart passed me. I negotiated, in the sign language, and 
got a lift. 

We bumped and bumped, but at last the picturesque city 
appeared through the dust. We came to the river Koura, 
where a section of Russian Army was bathing. I wanted 
another swim, but wanted something to eat even more, and 
soon we were in Tiflis. Tiflis with its picturelike battle- 
mented walks, its rivers and streets, and its bazaar, with 
carpets from Daghestan and Karabagh and Kouba, and 
silver and silks and embroideries; Tiflis, where no known 
language is spoken, but a babel of unknown tongues so that. 
one’s interpreter needs another interpreter to talk with 
another interpreter, in some of the streets; Georgian and 
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Persian and Cirkass, Armenian and Khurdish and Turkish, 
and occasionally some Russian. 


But I am not telling of Tiflis, with its bazaar and baths 
and gardens, or of Borjum and Abbass Touman, in their 
beautiful Georgian Valley, or of quiet Khutais or busy 
Batum, or of Novorossisk, but of the wild gorges of Djerak- 
hoskoie and Dariel! Of Mt. Kazbek, the white sentinel on 
_guard between Europe and Asia, under which so many 
nations have passed, and of the charming valleys on the 
southern slope so far away, yet so pleasant and homelike, 
that they, in places, remind an American of the Conemaugh 
Valley in Pennsylvania. 


* & * & & & 


From Novorossisk the steamer stopped at Yalta, and 
next Sevastopol, where you see the old forts, useless now 
but strong in 1854, to Odessa. From there I journeyed to 
Warsaw where I had many friends, but none were around 
in that season. Then Augustine wrote, and we went to 
Paris for more festivities. 

The funniest was in the private balcony at Josephs, only 
Grand Dukes Cyril, Boris and Andrew (he was killed in 
the revolution) she and I. Secret service men were outside 
but none near us. She knew Prince Henri d’Orleans, who 
really had made extraordinary explorations around Thibet, 
but had to work; she said the Russian royalties were best 
as they never did work. It finally ended in a huge enter- 
tainment by the Maharajah of Kapurthala. Then I re- 
turned to America. I think I was too young for such a 
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tremendous magneto, so rare yet so violent. Although I 
think if I had not gone home that first year that nothing 
would ever have happened. 





CHAPTER VI 


HAT fall Tommy Alston Middleton and I tried to 

bring Ham Fish to the Harvard-Yale football game 

at New Haven, the latter in evening dress. We barely 

~failed. Very early that morning Ham bestrode a horse, a 

sound, strong horse, Middleton and I in the hansom and the 

driver’s seat above unoccupied. Long after this feat of 
horsemanship Ham passed away. 

Instead of having Ham Fish we got to New Haven late 
and Middleton had to talk to Harry Lehr. Once a Balti- 
more man had wanted me to be introduced, but a dozen 
others from that city told me not to and I kept away. But 
Middleton said Lehr was complaining, Lehr saying, ‘‘ Birdie 
and Alice went to the game but it was too cold so I stayed 
in the warm station.’’ The situation was so ridiculous that 
next time when someone wanted me to be introduced to 
him, I agreed. 

We must not forget Ham Fish, for he was one of the 
earliest to die in our Spanish War. He with others were 
scouting, urged not to let any enemy see them. When he 
saw the Spaniards he forgot and ran at them and was 
instantly killed. 

We were not always pursuing sports at home. In our 
house many clergymen came, always, and both my father 
and mother were great friends with Mr. Langley who not. 
: 47 
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only was our best astronomer, but originally as a hobby, 
he made the first aeroplane (Curtis flew Langley’s, so 
exact it was), also Dr. Brashear and innumerable 
others. Missionaries from everywhere, decayed nations and 
savage nations. Dr. Sheldin Jackson seized Presbyterian 
cities at the northwest; later my mother and Mrs. Elliott 
Shepherd with him brought the first successful reindeers 
to Alaska. You can see thousands there in Alaska now. 
The worst times in 1893 in Nebraska she saved thousands 
of farms by sending the seed next season. But most of you 
care little about this, for whether poor or rich you seldom 
give anything in comparison with us. 

That fall I hired a wonderful valet who helped everyone 
else. Though I had many engagements that year he was 
indefatigable. At home everyone liked him. I went to 
Paris and left him there for some business of his own, but 
he joined me in Cairo as I started to Rome. I remember 
Mrs. Ladenberg especially telling me of his unselfishness 
toward herself in merely managing her robes in her car- 
riage. He was so good I never inquired about his affairs, 
and it was a shock to me when one day he was missing and 
I got this letter from him: 


*“Rome, 
Grand Hotel. 
“‘Dear Mr. Thaw, 

‘“By the time you receive this letter I shall be dead 
already. Excuse me, but troubles have driven me as 
far as that. If I may ask one favour from you, while 
I am writing this, kindly fulfill my last wish and let 
my brother-in-law: 
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Mr. W. Woolf, 
The Leasomes, 
Ashfield Ave., 
King’s Heath, 
Birmingham, 


know that I am dead. It will be more pleasure to him 
than to come to £250,000. 

“T thank you for all your kindness, and if I shall 
ever meet you in heaven, dear Mr. Thaw, I shall be 
your valet again. 

“‘But I am mad, I knew it all the time I have been 
with you, but my brother-in-law made me what I am. 
I hope you will find somebody that will suit you bet- 
ter than me. 

““With best wishes, 

“Yours affectionately, 
“Drews. 


“*Kind regards to your dear mother; I have not got 
one, nor have I a father to look after me. 
‘“Drews.’’ 


UFFICIO di P. SICUREZZA del MACAO. 
' per copia conforme, 
L’ISPETTORE, 
Roma 25, Marzo, 1898. Cav. POGGIOLI. 


This was in Rome. I immediately telephoned Waldo 
Story and Signor Seraho, the advocate for the United 
States Embassy, who came, and we opened his room. He 
was not there, but we found medicine showing he was ill 
but curable. Seraho at once went to the Roman officers 
and they found him near St. Paul outside the Gates, living 
but unconscious. He was taken to the best hospital and I | 
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went there, but it was too late. He was only breathing 
slightly and soon died. 

Then I made inquiries, and found that while he lived 
mostly in Birmingham, his brother-in-law did not like him 
and he had joined the German Army, but being English 
he tired of it and deserted. The result was that he was 
the victim of blackmailers in Paris. Then I remembered 
that when we had started home the last fall a woman and 
a man butted into our compartment and I chased them off 
and thought little of it again. Of course, I knew then that 
they belonged to the gang of blackmailers who had been 
holding him up. 

Grieved as we were there was nothing much we could do. 
We buried him in the Roman cemetery where Shelley and 
Keats are, and wrote his sister in Birmingham, telling her 
what had happened. I would gladly have done more, but 
there was nothing else to do. 

There were dinners to go to and dances and such, and 
I had asked friends to dine with me; they told me that I 
should keep these engagements, for none could have saved 
him. It had never occurred to anybody to ask him about 
his troubles, he being so straight. It was terrible, and to 
think of a man wanting to work for you in Heaven! He 
was rich when young, his father being a shipowner. I 
ealled him ‘‘Drew’’ as easier, but his name was Andrew 
Thordsen. 

In 1899 again to Rome. I could not ask anyone to dine 
for the first fourteen days as I was engaged. But then I 
had some dinners. Two were with the Premier, the splendid 
old Marquis Rudini, who looked like Jove with his wonder- 
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ful beard and countenance. <A court quadrille was re- 
quested and each time I had to take the Marquise. That 
was rather punctilious. 

I liked the Count and Countess Roman Potocki. She 
was the most popular woman in Austria, even if her father 
was Prince Radzivill in Berlin, the main Prince, for there 
are about five dozen more. Once she and her sister and 
Roman and his brother Josef (sisters married brothers), 
~ Lady Randolph Churchill and General Brackenbury and 
two more came. Not too much of the family when Roman 
became another head, at the table, as Comtessa Betka and 
Liady Randolph were with me. Some had a soothsayer later 
and he wrote down for Lady Randolph, ‘‘paz les petites 
verres,’’ which was irritating ; it was the red from the sands 
of Egypt we knew. Another night most of those with still 
others wanted Mrs. Ladenberg and me to waltz. I certainly 
was surprised, for I never cared for dancing, only once in 
Pittsburgh years ago, and once at Commodore Gerry’s I 
really liked a dancing party, and no special reason either. 
I agreed with Mrs. Fish that going to balls was expected 
more or less but mostly was tiresome. Had these been 
English or French one would not be so astonished, but 
Vienna has the next best waltz after New York. But we 
danced, and the Potocki and the Princess Egon von Fur- 
stenberg (his line ended when he died, and the three 
brothers, the elder became Furstenberg, probably the best 
friend of the Ex-Bad Bill) applauded, so probably I 
danced better than I knew. The Baron Rothschild of 
Vienna and Duchess Nicoletta Gratsiola and Due Cam- 
astro were there too. 
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Then to Florence with the Amery Lawrences, next Monte 
Carlo and lost, not seriously, then Paris. Here is the story 
of some things I saw there, written to my mother—a story 
of some historic events of nearly thirty years ago. Clemen- 
ceau had not then achieved fame for beating the Germans 
(only with our assistance) and was principally regarded 
as smelling too much of the Panama scandal. This tumult 
was not over Panama, but over Dreyfus. 


“‘June 12, 1899. 
“Dear Mamma, 

‘There have been two very unchristian Sabbaths 
here—June 4th and 11th. When the President went 
to the races the crowd hissed and jeered him and 
shouted vive l’armie. After some minutes of this, a 
sort of idiot, the Baron Christian, ran up to where 
the President was and smashes his hat over his eyes 
(all the ministers came and helped it off). He then 
started down the steps of the Tribune, but of course 
was clubbed, but not very seriously hurt. By this 
time quite a row was going on. (I wasn’t there. I 
had lunched with old Miss Reed, then we drove on a 
coach, but from a distance I saw it.) 

“Once the row began most every youth in Paris 
seems to have gotten in it, except d’Uzes, Boni de 
Castellane, Antoine de Contades, and Charles de la 
Rochefoucauld. Several policemen and several dis- 
guised policemen were badly hurt and the fierce Comte 
de Dion lost his hat and coat and necktie and spilt 
everyone within reach until a multitude of agents got 
together and fell upon him. 

“‘T, of course, got away from the coach and went 
over to the racing place, but it was over. <A good 
many people (about 100) were being locked up, and a 
way was being prepared by a regiment of soldiers 

‘ i 
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for the President to leave. Of course, he then drove 
off by a side alley. 

**Hiven the wild man did not try to hurt the Presi- 
dent, only to show his ‘supreme contempt,’ as they say 
in the ‘Belle of New York.’ 

“‘Monsieur Loubet is supposed to have no strength 
of character, to be the tool of Clemenceau who put 
him in, ete. So they howled ‘Panama a Demission 
(which means resign) !’ 

“Clemenceau, you know, was in the Panama affair, 
and Loubet is supposed to have somewhat helped. He 
certainly was elected by a queer eombination of depu- 
ties, for his weakness rather than his strength. 

‘‘Thanks to this row, some people who meant to 
make a real row against the government yesterday 
(the 11th) were prevented. Some of the strongest 
were locked up, like de Dion, whom the government 
would not have dared let loose before the Grand Prix 
though they must free him now. 

‘‘Besides Dupuy the half-Dreyfus minister brought 
enormous quantities of cuirassiers and dragoons and 
all sorts of troops to the races and all the police pos- 
sible, then he went further and got all the half-anar- 
chists and socialists in the slums, to go to the races 
paying $4.00 a ticket for some and only 40 cents for 
others. They were told they were to hallo ‘Vive 
Loubet’ and hit anyone on the head who shouted 
‘Vive l’Armie.’? Also, if any row started they ex- 
pected to go in huge gangs and knock out anyone 
who looked clean—and worth robbing. 

“Of course, as the soldiers had orders to permit 
this to some extent and the police to rather help it— 
there was no chance of any attack on the P.—unless 
a real revolt broke out. To prevent this more sol- 
diers were gotten to head off these imitation Loubet 
people before they either made the Army people too 
excited, or did too much themselves. 
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‘Of course, I went with a top hat and my passport. 

‘Nothing much happened as, for the day, the crowd 
was too small—only 80,000, but great numbers of 
cavalry who looked splendid all about the green valley. 

‘“When the President arrived his heelers (most of 
whom wore red buttonholes by order of the socialist 
committee) cheered, but very feebly. That was not 
what they came for. 


‘Only three Frenchwomen went, but there were 
half a dozen English and Emily Isnaga (her first race 
this year) with Lily May and one of the little Halls 
and Mrs. Slocum (Lulu Garrison)! Only these m 
the jockey ladies’ stand. 

‘‘It was more to show their disapproval than fear, 
for many drove to Polo afterwards, which might have 
been more dangerous—exceedingly so, as it is, I sup- 
pose, much the smartest club in Paris (except possibly 
the Jockey itself, which is larger). It is near the 
races, yet not guarded at all as the race place was. 

‘“On the whole the day was calm. Also the ordinary 
cheerful rowdiness did not take place at all. Rather 
ominous. 

‘*Part of the mob had a real battle-ette. Someone 
going to Armeninville Restaurant called ‘Vive 
l’Armie,’ while in a large, probably the largest, or- 
ganized groups of red-flower men. 

‘‘They wounded this person, then attacked the 
restaurant. It was disgusting. There is first a lawn 
with small tables, then a glass porch with more. It 
was three o’clock, so about no really smart men, either 
good or bad, were there yet, but the place was full of 
their imitators and others and women—some queer, 
some good. This was comparatively nothing at all 
compared to what might have been, but it was the big- 
gest of several little fights. Several people were hurt. 
A great many ran away. Three did very well, of 
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whom I knew two (curiously), and of one I had had 
a poor opinion before, a Count something; the others 
were Bishop, of N. Y., and another Frenchman, rather 
badly cut open about the head. 

“*He was furious and wanted fifteen men to charge 
the crowd of two or three thousand—and from what 
I’ll write you again I think he could have beaten them, 
but they were only three, possibly six more stood 
behind. All the rest ran away or inside with the 
frightened women. However, all the fifty waiters 
with iron bars and cooks with knives were very plucky. 
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They drove off the socialists who had gotten inside, 
while two policemen and a Guardian du Bois got the 
gates partly shut, then everybody threw rocks, and 
the big crowd was unable to sack the place, though no 
police came for almost half an hour. They were all 
guarding the President and the streets he passed 
through. 
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“T’ve told so much I would better finish. I went 
there with the Cozack Orloff and Prince Bariatinski. 
Orloff, furious at having missed it. I saw Townsend 
and the Lieutenant-Governor of New York with his 
wife, who had arrived at the end, but saw the cavalry 
at last charging the mob down near the Port Maillet. 
But I learned most from Bishop (David Wolff 
Bishop). 

““T think the plan is plain (preceding). Bishop was 
sitting in corner of garden; table X. 


‘The black line is how he ran through the house and 
out of the window to his automobile, got his big cane. 
The dotted line is how he came back. The rush of men 
(?) was so great he could hardly get back. He called 
them cowards and other pretty names, but it didn’t 
help. (I told him he should have charged back on 
his choo-choo like Sheridan at Winchester. ) 


““When he got back, the women and some men, in- 
cluding some common (but big-sized) Americans, 
were upstairs, only he and the other two stood in 
front—the big dots—a few more back behind things. 

‘‘The three standing, dressed up, in the shower of 
stones and bottles possibly saved the place, with the 
waiters and cooks who soon got together and charged 
really bravely, then threw teacups and soda bottles 
and rocks that were meant for ornaments. 

‘‘The crowd had no pluck. 

“‘Four waiters were hurt badly and a good many 
guests, mostly on the way in, and a good many more 
of the crowd, possibly twenty. Several badly, but no 
one very badly. 

‘‘There were no bombs. The real anarchists, who 
hate the Republic more than anything, did not ‘dem- 
onstrate.’ 


“There were some pistol shots, but I fancy it was 
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people in the middle of the crowd shooting in the air. 

“‘Later I saw LaTellier, who owns three papers, and 
later Jim Bennett, and told them, so no queer, very 
false account can get in the Herald in New York. 

“Later I drove through some quiet streets and 
found there was no real great unrest or nervousness; 
the larger children, for instance were not shooting 
anything, but perfectly quiet, playing about. 

“‘Today, after thinking he had won, Dupuy was de- 
feated in the Chamber and the new ministers will be 
very Dreyfussard. 

‘The Chamber does not show the opinion of the 
country, and there is some fear this may so irritate 
the army people that, between them and the royalists 
and the socialists, there may be real trouble. In two 
weeks Dreyfus arrives. Probably now he could not 
reach Paris alive, but he will be taken to Renne and 
tried. 

“‘Tf they can honestly convict him, most of the 
trouble will end. 

““Tf he is unfairly convicted it will be worse than 
ever. 

“Tf he is acquitted even honestly, there will be 
worse foolishness. 

‘“‘This late row was not about anything in particu- 
lar, only the President, and was not nearly so deep, 
I’m told, as when Boulanger was swindled out of his 
election. Probably for the good of the country, but 
never the less swindled by the then government. 

‘‘Just before, three very different things have hap- 
pened. 


‘1, Paul Deroulede, against all evidence and every- 
one in sight, shouted, ‘Vive l’Armie!’ His only de- 
fense was that the President and present republic was 
a farce. 
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‘9. Dreyfus given a new trial. No cheers. Too 
dangerous. 

‘3. Marchand comes home, sides with Deroulede; 
nothing but cheers and a small riot for the army. 

‘*So you see all at opposite, no one can know any- 
thing very much, and I am glad we don’t live in the 
pleasant land of France. 

“‘T’ve been exceedingly energetic, bicycling, lunch, 
going to races, to Polo, seeing people, watching things, 
dining, and even went to the prize Colony dance— 
Howard Case. I had chucked the others. 

‘That was Wednesday. I dined first at General 
Winslow’s and they kindly gave me the most agreeable 
place at the table, and it was a very good dinner. 
Then I’ve dined with several Englishmen, with Bishop 
and Bradley Martin, with Miss Reed, and last Sat- 
urday with Mrs. Law, and was with a lot more all this 
last week. I was asked to the best dinner at Armenin- 
ville last night, Mrs. Ayers (not the old lady, but 
this one should be Mrs. Kitterwell). Kitterwell was 
the richest Commoner in England when he came of 
age, but land doesn’t yield so much now and other 
things do. 

‘He only married a year ago, and his wife made 
him take another name. Mrs. Law asked me there too, 
also Arthur Cox, and I think still another, but I was 
engaged first with Bishop and Bradley Martin. 

“Besides I had two dinners in the last ten days. 

‘*One Marquise and Marquis de Choiseul, Comte 
and Comtesse Bernard de Portalis, Marcel Fouguier, 
Mrs. Law, Fred Wombwell, Capt. de Bath and Jimmy 
Scott, whose wife thought she was ill and got well 
too late to tell me so. 


“‘Then this Saturday I had Mrs. Cuyler (Grey 


Edgerton), Miss Hall, Baron and Baroness Von 
Brining, Mrs. Townsend, who was our Ministress (?) 
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at Lisbon, but who is now promoted to Brussels. She 
is the most distinguished Mrs. Diplomat we have had 
for a long time, with Mrs. Harry White. Then there 
was a youth whose father is a noble Lord and owns 
the most respectable Morning Post, but I always for- 
get his name. 

*‘T was too late about men. I went to the British 
Embassy but all the youths there had dispersed; then 
I went to Ct. Roman Polacki, but he had four other 
diners and was absolutely engaged at the Castalane. 
He was greatly distressed as Mrs. Townsend went 
away the next morning with her husband. 

“Good-bye, and be very good to mamma always, 

““Yours affectionately—’’ 


In those days bicycles were common, automobiles very 
searce. One morning after lunch at the Bois de Boulogne, 
Bishop and the good Bradley Martin used Bishop’s motor 
and I bicycled, no hands on the handlebar, and Bishop 
called but I did not hear, so they turned sharply across me. 
I turned instantly and there was little chance for success 
but my wheel held safe. They were more badly scared 
than I. Suppose I ‘had died under my friend’s motor? 
One could cogitate. From what I’ve learnt these days it 
rather looks as if it was good that I lived, for in 1899 and 
some years later, good girls were beset by greater peril in 
New York than now. What do you think? 


CHAPTER VII 


EXT to London, where Transvaal filibusters were 
feted, especially Sir John Willoughby. I did not 
approve of the filibusters, but liked him. Only I wasn’t 
there long. One night I had dinner with him, or rather 
with someone else, he being there at Willis’ Rooms; the 
next evening there too but I became ill. Returning to the 
Hotel Claridge, I grew worse and the next day we expected 
typhoid fever. 

I called in Dr. Wells and he told me of the Devonshire 
Nursing Home. That afternoon, after I paid my bill we 
drove in a victoria. I looked at Grosvenor Square thinking 
I might not see the sun again. Turning at the Coventry’s 
house we reached the home and expected higher tempera- 
ture. But it was lower; only ptomaine poisoning. 

Already I cabled my mother, and she, thoughtfully, 
cabled the Reverend Dr. Chrystey who was in Edinburgh. 
He arrived the next day. This Wells went to America, lost 
his books and later testified that I was suffering with mania. 
Dr. Chrystey and I knew better, also Dr. Adolph Mayer 
stated that in England no one insane can stay in any nurs- 
ing home but must go to a licensed place. Wells claimed 
that I had insisted on having a great deal of ice. I did, 
but that is now the rule in England in typhoid cases. His 
talk, I believe, did not get one per cent of attention from 
any juror. 
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At this home I found Bedford as valet. We went to Aix 
le Bains, recovering promptly, for the Comte Genotti, Fon- 
tani and I drank all the 1875 Pommery Brut in the Villa de 
Fleure one fine night in the garden. That’s one of the 
two gambling houses where all Americans go like us. A 
charming lady, Jane de Mai (not for me), had a marvelous 
entertainment I remember, and again at another place the 

King of Greece gave a stag dinner. 

_ My first visit to Chamonix was during the month of 
August, 1899. The evening I arrived I found two guides 
for Mont Blane. As I had done no climbing at all that 
season, the next day we went up the Brebant. When we 
got down we discussed the best climbs. Baedeker marks 
Mont Blane ‘‘not difficult.”” The guides agreed that, 
though the view is extensive, it is spoiled by the broad 
plateaus surrounding the summit, and they said that the 
ascent is comparatively uninteresting. They suggested the 
Aiguille du Midi, marked ‘‘difficult’’ by Baedeker, a very 
rare ascent. The following day we climbed past the Pierre 
Pointue, up the Bosson Glacier, to the Grands-Mulet Hut 
on its island rock in the sea of ice, where the night is also 
spent en route to Mont Blanc. 

Next morning, at two, we saw two parties start across 
the Western Glacier by lantern light. We waited until 
dawn, because no one had succeeded in crossing the Eastern 
Glacier, the year before, and no one that year. <A lantern 
is useless where the way is unknown and difficult. Just 
before four we roped, and after some trouble got off the 
steep rock on which the Grands-Mulet Hut is built, and 
started across the Glacier des Bossons. Soon we found a- 
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narrow ice bridge over a crevasse, whereupon we anchored, 
while the first guide moved slowly along the narrow span. 
Fortunately, though only the size of a man’s body, it was 
pure ice and bore his weight, so that he reached the solid 
ice beyond, and braced himself while the rest of us got 
cautiously across. After that, by a combination of good 
fortune and skill, we had little further trouble in reaching 
a snow slope on the other side, under the precipice of the 
Col du Midi. 

Steps were easily cut in this, at a slant, first to the left, 
then to the right, and soon we reached less steep snow where 
our heavily nailed mountain boots held without the aid of 
steps; and presently we came upon rock at the foot of a 
broad gully.: This we mounted, sticking to the side to avoid 
rocks and stones that swept down. Such places in the high 
Alps are avoided, though to a beginner they seem the 
easiest paths. Even when a gully must be passed, it is 
done swiftly. 

After reaching some five hundred feet, we reached a 
point for which the guides had been anxiously watching, 
to turn out to the north of the peak. We went up the 
rocks. With the rope it was safe, though difficult, then we 
were out of the path of falling stones. A thousand feet 
higher we came out on the wall of the precipice. Just 
before that we traversed a rock couloir, at a point where 
it was worse than up and down. I did not think it possible 
and I don’t yet understand how we made it. The leading 
guide waited until the rest of us were set and on solid 
rock; but the anchorage was precarious, as against the rock 
wall there was scarcely any hold for hand or foot. There 
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was no ledge, but he worked crouching, along a crack three 
feet above, the walls slanted outward. Twenty feet beyond, 
the ledge improved but it took ten minutes for him to reach 
it, and the second guide meantime had to advance. The 
first man reached safety, the second passed the worst, then 
I started. The leader had reached safe rock, but could not 
help with the rope, as the rope pulled out from the wall. 
Anyhow, I got past, and so did the porter. Then the 
climbing was fine, though steep. Several times the leader 
had to be hoisted to a foothold straight up the rock, and 
the next man hoisted up behind or pulled up in front; but 
_ though very laborious for a decent climber there was no 

danger to speak of. I forgot to say that the worst couloir, 
50 feet, under where we crossed, slanted less steeply, then 
dropped to nothing straight down about 2000 feet to the 
Glacier des Bossons. 

After this I went higher; this record was worthier in 
1908. 

Two thousand feet higher we at last found a place where 
it was not necessary to, hold the rock with both hands and 
feet, and we were able to walk a few paces. On the way 
up we had struck to the north at too low an elevation, and 
had had a pretty stiff climb. We had now reached the top 
ridge of the spur that descends from the Col du Midi, and 
were about eleven thousand feet up. Just in front was a 
cube of rock, some twenty feet in every dimension, which 
blocked the way. With the rope it was no trouble for the 
guides to work around it by the slope to the left. When 
we came out above, the contrast between the two sides of 
the rock was astonishing. Below we had been working up 
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and up, along and between rock pinnacles. Above there 
was nothing but untrodden snow, and a very narrow edge 
of that. 

From year to year some parts of the mountains vary 
between ice and snow. As we stood in it under the rock, 
the guides rejoiced that we found it snow, not ice. In front 
the snow arete led directly to the top of the Col. The 
distance seemed short, until we looked at each other. The 
smooth arete had dwarfed our vision. However, we 
straddled the edge. One side the snow sloped down to the 
tip of the perilous couloir we had traversed with such pre- 
caution; the other, to our left, sloped steeper and steeper 
a few feet, then fell away to Chamonix, over eight thousand 
feet below—the first half, a vertical mile at practically one 
plunge. The snow was in perfect condition, and I had 
my first experience of a first-class arete. The Furka Horn 
and other climbs I had made were not the same thing at all. 

Slowly we climbed. The leader broke the white crust, 
starting baby snowballs, now north, now south, to sparkle 
for a little distance, then leap into a fathomless ocean of 
air. Each followed in his steps, sinking just so deep as to 
hold one steady, giving a sense of pleasant security on this 
Alpen roof, that shone in the morning sunshine like the 
marble transept of an aerial cathedral. 

Near the summit we turned towards a rock buttress on 
our right. The steep ice at the top of a couloir lay be- 
tween. Carefully the first guide cut out steps, and, equally 
important, cut other holes four feet above. Against the 
steep ice one could not move, or even hang on, without 
holding by hand or ice axe; therefore, the next step and 
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hand-hold must be cut before it is possible to move. A 
dozen carefully made holes covered the steepest ice, then 
shallower ones sufficed for the rest of the ice, and soon we 
reached rock, and in ten minutes more came to the top. 

We had been climbing eight hours in the purest of air, 
and, though certainly tired, we had enjoyed every moment 
of it, though we did not care to cross the overhanging 
couloir again if we did not have to. Now we were very 
glad to rest and have our lunch on the Col in view of the 
broad summit of Mont Blane. The splendid solitude above 
the clouds—for clouds were beginning to form beneath, . 
was made the more impressive by the knowledge that no 
one had reached that spot for a year and a half, and pos- 
sibly for a much longer time. My chief guide had climbed 
it six years before, but some other party may have come 
since. The Aiguille hung nine hundred feet higher beside 
us. In front, to the west, across space, the white slopes of 
the Little Plateau and the Grand Plateau rose to the Dome 
du Gouter and to the huge summit of Mont Blane. Left- 
ward and nearer to us the Mont Maudit and Mont Blane du 
Tacul swam in fast rising clouds, fourteen thousand feet 
above the sea. To the base of the Mont Tacul and beyond, 
far away toward the Aiguille du Geant, on the southern 
rim of Mont Blanc region, was mile after mile of the lone- 
liest snow in Europe, spreading around eastward to the 
Mer de Glace, six thousand feet below and ten miles away, 
which, though we could not see it, we must reach before 
midnight. The towering Aiguilles d’Argentiare, du Dru, 
and Verte were hanging in the distance beyond. Nearer 
soared the Aiguilles du Plan and Midi. Mist eovered the 
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Zermatt peaks and the Bernese Oberland, leaving us alone 
in the very heart of the Mont Blane region, above and 
away from everything else. 

After an hour to eat and smoke, we trudged up to the 
northern rim, and, one at a time, walked to the edge of the 
snow cornice overhanging the tremendous precipice, down 
to the village of Chamonix, which appeared like one square 
of a checkerboard, nine thousand feet below, with the little 
Brebant beyond and miles away a small glimpse of Lake 
Geneva. But the weather had changed. Fleecy white 
clouds raced across the valley, and a violent wind blew in 
our faces. We had wished to climb the snow or ice arete 
that mounts eight hundred feet along the cliff edge, and 
the hundred: feet of sharp rock at the top; but the arete 
is only a cornice, and we did not like it in the wind. To 
keep away from the cornice, cutting steps, would take all 
afternoon, without steps we should probably spill into the 
especially large Burgschrund that lies along the bottom, 
with fatal results. Later we decided that the wind had 
been a blessing in disguise, for we ran into difficulties 
where we had not expected any. Very fortunate it was 
that we did not take time to climb to the tip of the Aiguille 
that afternoon. 

Turning from the view over Switzerland, we began the 
descent. Seen from near Chamonix, the western face of 
the Col has an angle of sixty degrees. This we had scaled 
by tortuous rock climbing. Our route now lay down the 
vast white fields of the Vallee Blanche, mile after mile. 
Utter solitude, changeless and immovable, only wisps of 
cloud gathering into masses against the huge eastern flank 
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of Mont Tacul. With almost no exertion we covered three 
miles over firm snow crust. We had passed the Vallee 
Blanche, that rests in its high home in passive desolation. 
We had reached the highest region of the Glacier du Geant, 
equally lonely, but no longer a peaceful solitude. Now 
the ice opened in the deepest crevices I have ever seen. 
The air was quiet about us, but, partly obscuring the sun, 
the wind rushed clouds against the Mont Blane du Tacul, 
and away over the Col du Geant, and beyond all the south- 
ern edge of this lost country. <A slight mist began to shut 
us in, as the guides cast about finding causeways between 
the crevasses. Their tremendous size made us careful; too 
long detours, for our route was very long. Two hours of 
this strategy found us in the smooth center of the glacier. 
Here we finished our remaining food and rested a short 
half-hour. The remainder of the way should have been 
plain travelling. We now approached the seracs, where the 
Glacier of the Giant merges with the Glacier de Leschaux 
and the Glacier de Talefre, which descend from the Grandes 
Jorasses and the Aiguilles Verte and de Talefre. New 
crevasses opened of ordinary size, but more and more intri- 
cate, so that sometimes to advance one hundred feet we 
worked far to the right or left before finding a place not 
too deep to drop with the help of the rope, then cut our 
way up the farther wall of the crevasses, which run in all 
directions. Sometimes we were helped by icy bridges or 
more risky bridges of snow. 

Before six o’clock we reached the true seracs, where the 
glacier, hemmed in by encroaching walls of rock, descends 
in jumbled waves to the well-known, though comparatively 
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insignificant, Mer de Glace. Here, for the first time since 
quitting the Grand-Mullets, we reached known ground— 
or, rather, known ice and snow. A route from the Giant’s 
Pass to the Mer de Glace traverses the seracs at this point, 
and we found it. This passage is made twenty times or 
more each year, and ten days before some party of which 
my guides had heard had crossed this way to Courmeyer. 
They had reported the glacier at this point to be in bad 
condition, but we did not mind that. We started down a 
lateral crevasse; a drop of forty feet stopped us. We 
started farther out and worked for half an hour, gaining 
in a straight line possibly two hundred feet when we could 
get no farther, and returned. We tried along the base of 
the rock wall, by cutting steps in an angle in the ice and 
sealing the farther side, we passed one abyss, only to find 
another, with more beyond, that could not be passed. A 
third time we returned to the same place, which the guides 
knew to be the best place for entering the Seracs du Geant. 

I should state that these crevasses are not the long cracks 
often of unknown depth that are found along the center of 
a glacier, which occasionally must be followed for some dis- 
tance before the end is reached or a place where their edges 
come so close together that they can be jumped, or a place 
where the crack is filled with broken ice, fallen off the sides, 
so that one can climb in and out again. These crevasses in 
the upper edges of the Glacier du Geant and in the seracs 
are huge pits that open in the ice, some widely tossed, some 
floored with level ice or snow, but surrounded by walls of 
smooth ice. Most of these, by aid of ax and rope can be 
scaled, but in some the ice overhangs on every side. Some- 
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times one opens into another, leaving no wall by which to 
pass between, or often the wall is forced aloft in pinnacles 
of ice. Successions of these had blocked the way. A serac 
is the halted cataract of the glacial torrent. 

It was darkening. It is not good to spend the night on a 
glacier without blankets or any covering. There were 
some ereaking noises, and we heard a smashing ice mass 
somewhere among the frozen swirl of the seraes. The 
surface near and far trembled beneath our feet, once or 
twice the glacier moaned and seemed to shudder. It is in 
this way, under the enormous pressure of the slowly de- 
secending flood, that crevasses open. My first guide was 
worried and became sick—as at sea. The porter and I 
could not help. We consulted about making for the refuge 
hut on the Col du Geant; it was too distant to be reached 
before the light failed. But before preparing to remain 
till morning, the second guide decided to try another direc- 
tion, where there was nothing but crevasses. Down we . 
went, then cutting into the wall, we climbed, and dropped 
into the next. Each time we gained less than fifty feet, 
and we were six miles from the Montaignvert beside the 
Mer de Glace; but the seracs extended barely a half-mile, 
and after an hour of gymnastics, varied by ice cutting, we 
had gotten a quarter of a mile and found the ice walls 
lower. The going became easier, we were able to avoid the 
crevasses, and before daylight was gone, reached the end 
of the Mer de Glace. It was a pretty narrow escape. 

The way down the Mer de Glace probably never did 
seem so long. We trudged ahead, all watchful of the 
treacherous surface, hugging each crevasse till we could 
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find its end, or a bridge that would bear us across. By 
daylight this would have been easy; but it was a very 
different matter by night, and we were all pretty well 
exhausted when the guides by matchlight found the 
‘‘anele’’ and we climbed off the glacier and struck a real 
pathway. 

It was an interesting way along the steep rock cliff, with 
stanchions and wire rope over the ledge at ‘‘Les Ponts.’’ 
After the dark ascent of the glacier a path was a relief. 
At last we came to where it broadened, and the light of the 
Montaignvert glimmered in front; then, in spite of our 
fatigue, we trotted to the end of our walk. 

It was a quarter past eleven. Except for one hour for 
lunch and half an hour in the afternoon, and the unpleasant 
time spent in consultation on the far side of the Seracs du 
Geant, we had been climbing or descending or scrambling 
since four. My part, of course, was the easiest, as the 
porter and the guides carried my overcoat and the lunch 
during the rock climbing. Later there was no labor con- 
nected with the lunch, but the incessant ice-cutting through 
the seracs fell to the guides; so we were all too tired to 
eat much supper, and quickly ended the day in sleep. 

There are many people who scorn this sort of thing as 
waste of time and effort. Still, the pleasure to be found 
working into the heart of the Alps is something very real, 
and something that leaves memories that are worth every 
bit of the time, the care, and the exertion required. Were 
it not so, Tyndale and Agassiz and Leslie Stephen would 
not have been among the foremost of mountaineers. 

Bedford came from Aix to Montigny, and I went there. 


~ 
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He could not recognize me, my eyes not pink but scarlet, 
like my first guide. The guide thought no harm in the 
mountains when clouds came, but bright sunshine came too 
often that day. It looked like glasses after that, but I 
recovered all right um berufen. 


CHAPTER VIII 


E pass some months in this story, and begin again 

when my mother and younger sister sailed with me 
to Egypt in 1900. Then to Rome and had many big dinners 
for them. One might write of the Romans. Baghot and 
Marion Crawford in one way do, yet they neglect the 
regular order, taking skeletons as it were. But we won’t 
try here. Besides you would find too many Princes and 
Princesses, far more than I have to mention. And most 
of the names you have read in histories. 

Then Paris and again big dinners for them. My mother 
and sister returned home, but I stayed to see more of the 
1900 World’s Fair. 

I had a big dinner at the German Restaurant, the best 
at the Fair. Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mr. and Mrs. Townsend 
Burden and half a dozen or more were there. The bill 
rather high. A small dinner followed, and I remember 
Mrs. Arthur Paget, the Princess Hatzfeldt and Pecci of 
Vienna. The rest could not see why I wanted Pecci. They 
learned later, when they found how cheerful he was without 
showing it. That bill was still dearer, and that same after- 
noon the Vicomte Charles de la Rochefoucauld had lunch 
there and was charged still higher; so we all stopped going 
there. It was bad for that restaurant, if you inquire, as 


afterwards, when at the Fair we had to take dinner at the 
next best. 
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A strange dinner was held at the Hotel Ritz, for I had 
Paris guests and joined with Count Gyzicki, but his guests 
were all Poles. So I asked three New York women, each 
very good. But mine never knew New Yorkers, only know- 
ing Mrs. Mills and Mrs. Astor (these days they would now, 
I think) and we worried. There was no bother about the 
men. Gyzicki had three more Counts, and curiously, with 
Counts Gontaut Biron, Jean de Ganey, Arnold de Contade 
-and August Potocki (another Pole) there were eight, only 
the Marquis de la Gandara and two more I can’t recollect 
and me; the women of course better, yet except Mrs. Paget 
and the Duchess de la Rochefoucauld the three circles could 
never combine sufficiently. 

Until what? Someone said I might bring in Sousa’s 
Band. We laughed, yet found he might help. Straightway 
I proceeded to see him, and I must have been captivating 
for he named the price and I agreed. He only played 
privately but once for Alfred Rothschild and once for the 
Prince of Wales. Presently people heard, and some wanted 
to be guests. Only after worrying I did not invite any now. 

We dined late, and the huge orchestra played out on the 
lawn. Being latest (I remembered Mde. le Grand and Mrs. 
“‘Ma’’ Moore brought out our fruit, the French like fruit 
at the end) we took coffee in the hall and then all Sousa ’g 
men filled the entire dining room. This did not end until 
near midnight, for the music was wonderful, and the power 
thereof was great. Sousa’s own and William Tell Overtures 
were played with vigor, and Liszt’s Second Rhapsody lifted 
the roof off, as it were. 

Here at last we find reporters. None knew of this dinner, 
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but some heard later and wrote a story pretending I had 
given a $50,000 dinner on the Grand Prix. It claimed 
Cleo de Merode, Liane de Pougy and others were there 
whom I never knew. None of those at dinner were named 
at all. 

There was something that Grand Prix night that helped 
this reporter, combined with Sousa’s Band. Not at dinner, 
for long before I engaged a table at the Ambassador. (For 
some reason no one I know dines there except Grand Prix 
night. I found this out when someone asked me to retain 
a table for her, and it was too late. Next year I got mine 
in time, and that girl came two years later.) This year 
Bradley Martin, Williams Burden, Ernest Iselin, either 
Willing Spencer or Munson Morris and Lord Jersey (then 
Villiers) and I, with no women. Afterwards we divided 
and Bradley Martin, Iselin and I went to Armeninville and 
joined the Towney Burdens and a lot they had. Then to 
that dancing place across the Champs Elyseés where they 
go that night, then to the Cafe de Paris. 

I think Lord Lonsdale, a very valiant man (he’s living 
now, he can tell) and some other had supper. The next 
was a gentle revenge. Very rare revenge, but there was a 
mix-up with the managers of the Maxim Restaurant and 
I determined to upset their Grand Prix night. That morn- 
ing I went to the Bois early and drove up and down and 
stopped anyone I knew who might go to Maxim’s and asked 
them that at two they should come to Cubat. That was at 
the beginning of the Champs Elyseés, a quarter of a mile 
away. Then more at the Grand Prix. Then some in the 
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Cafe de Paris not yet asked, so I asked them too, and said 
to bring others just like themselves to Cubat at two. 

Again after supper we divided, some to bed, the rest 
drove to Cubat and more and more came. We were there 
until dawn, and it was really most cheerful. No one wor- 
ried and all nations were there. Recently a magazine had 
it exactly and did not mention me directly. I remember 
that night that Comte Costa de Beauregard climbed high 
up on the roof of the garden, and the only thing I worried 
about that night was him. He was sixty feet up, and if 
he had fallen he never would have lived. 

If they charge this as a $50,000 dinner they charge more 
than 50 times too much. We had a very good supper and 
excellent. champagne, Bedford taking care that the waiters 
did not waste any. Coffee of course, but if anyone wanted 
liqueurs or cigars they paid for it, so there would not be 
any fuss in Cubats afterwards. All of it cost far less than 
the cost of Sousa’s Band, far less than half compared with 
that dinner of the jumbled crowds which finally won out 
so well in the Hotel Ritz. 


CHAPTER IX 


| Faecal home in 1900, I stopped at the Lanfear 
Norries’ after going to see my mother. You should 
know that Lanfear never needed supplies from his father 
nor his wife’s father. Somehow when walking or hunting 
in the north of Michigan he thought that ground was hard 
or something and bought a lot of land. All he bought was 
iron ore, and when he sold he had sufficient money. His 
house in 87th Street was far north at that time. 

It was very early in the winter and most people were 
not back, but Lispenard Stewart and Miss Mabel Gerry 
and others came for dinners and occasionally theatres. We 
didn’t see much of the shows as we had boxes, so we talked 
together. Please believe that no one hears us but ourselves. 
When you hear chatter, chatterers are different, unless now 
with ‘‘Prohibition’’ society might change—by moonshine. 

After two or three weeks I went to Mahwah near Tuxedo 
for a-day or two, at the Harry Havemerers’, then back 
home, then came again at the Horse Show. That winter I 
had more than a dozen dinners, and two were during the 
Horse Show, and each time I asked Freddy Gebhard and 
he accepted then declined. But Mrs. Towney Burden told 
me when I asked her, that he probably knew if he came. 
Still I think he would be all right with me, as his sister 
I liked very much (Mrs. Burden liked her too) and she was 
there both times. 
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Maybe you don’t know but when I still knew half the 
| people in New York, like Countess Betka Potocki said, I 
had never gone ‘‘to company’’ except the old Assemblys. 
This year I lived in New York. I asked a friend before 
going to Mrs. Astor’s ball (the earliest) and was told, 
“‘Don’t bother about a cotillion in her dance but you must 
have someone for supper.’’ I asked Miss Mabel Gerry 
and I remember when we started supper half a dozen ran 
“in, Jimmy Cutting, Jimmie Gerard and the rest I knew. 
So my friend was right. I went to all the balls, and 
musicals (except Misses Callender and De Forest) besides 
dinners, suppers and lunches for three months. 

There were only two mishaps. The Lehr I mentioned 
introduced me to Mrs. Ollie Belmont, who had inexcusably 
arrested young Mills. I knew the Mills and I didn’t want 
to be involved. Not about Mrs. Belmont herself, who was 
always very pleasant. Then I wanted to stop only a minute 
at Smith’s ball, but that man came and asked me if I would 
dance with Miss Van Alen, and he ran me into something 
else, which was unfair. 

It happened this way. Mrs. Mathurin Livingston wanted 
me to come to dinner hurriedly one night and I happened 
to be free, and found that that lady didn’t want me but 
had to have aman. Her guests were neither older (except 
herself) nor debutantes, and half I liked only. This isn’t 
important, and at least nine-tenths who read this don’t 
care a hoot about them either, but you would if you wanted 
to be with your own side. 

We moved over to Mrs. Mills’ house after dinner, and the 
Fluffs and Mrs. Mills came; whether you like it or not they 
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were simply natural, whether in London, Paris or New 
York. Some played bridge and more came. Now I can’t 
tell you what happened next. For this time we were in 
Mrs. Mills’ house but she came outside between her house 
and Heber Bishop’s house across the street, with Miss 
Minnie Bishop and me, and Mrs. Mills said, ‘‘ Can you have 
dinner, but we cannot tell the day,’’ and we all agreed. 
Only she and Miss Bishop were not sure which house would 
have that dinner. 

So far, so good. But I got a large invitation, so I knew 
the night, but could not tell which house, and I could not 
ask Miss Bishop whom I did not know very well, even if 
I was at her or rather her family’s ball, so I called on Mrs. 
Mills but couldn’t find her until afterwards. I couldn’t 
send a regret to that dinner dance when I wasn’t engaged, 
nor leave town, nor could I eat alone when this invitation 
appeared. Had I not known Mrs. Belmont and no invita- 
tion, then all would have been well. If Lehr hadn’t 
dragged me in; he’d tried before but I got off, but that 
time she saw me after lunch as we walked beyond a glass 
window in the Waldorf. So of course I could not refuse 
them. Since this Lehr had me introduced to Mrs. Belmont, 
it wasn’t very pleasant because her daughter had tenta- 
tively asked me, and I was sorry I had ever gone to Mrs. 
Mathurin Livingston’s as a fill-in guest. 

Of course the Belmont dinner was very good. (This was 
one of the six balls I think besides Mrs. Fish’s and the 
Assembly.) By that time Mrs. Artur Paget was across 
and I waited for her, so we reached ‘that dinner just after 
nine o’clock. And of course Ollie brought in Mrs. Paget, 
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but unexpectedly, for Mrs. Belmont (formerly Mrs. Willie 
K. Vanderbilt) didn’t know that I was with Mrs. Paget, 
had me at their table; of course at the end, but that was the 
best where I could see everybody, as that table was two or 
three feet above the other guests. 

There were pleasant people, and I can’t tell which were 
near me, which means [ liked them, and thanks to Mrs. 
Belmont nothing could be better, except that I should have 
_ refused if I knew which house, the Mills’ or Heber Bishops’ 
for that dinner. Possibly there wasn’t any, but I am 
afraid that they had their little dinner and if so would 
gently say very ordinary remarks—I was conceited to go to 
the big dinner-dance or else was scared of Mrs. Belmont. 

This next should be a footnote. None could ask Mrs. 
Paget when Mrs. Belmont’s invitations were early. If she 
took dinner at the other houses, the bitterness would be 
increased. I was not as close with Mrs. Belmont, nor as 
notable, but it helped to keep a guest away from that 
dinner-dance. 

Besides my own Mrs. Fish had many dinners. For older 
guests Mrs. Astor and Mrs. Gerry and more, including the 
Burdens and Mrs. Neilson who had several. Some had 
debutantes and some young and old. Mrs. Fish also gave 
dances though she was not fond of them, and on that 
account we played bridge at her dances. A lunch of hers 
was amusing, for she brought in Hyde, a relative of Dillon 
Ripley. He had a marvelous wardrobe and Sidney Smith 
of Alabama gravely proposed a new aristocracy, talking 
with Mrs. Fish, but shortly said: ‘‘What is the use, our 
names are Smith and Fish.”’ 
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The reason I wanted to leave James Henry Smith’s party 
was that I began a big dinner. I did not want to; I said, 
“‘T’m not a New Yorker,’’ but very good friends insisted 
that I had been there long enough, even if I had been an 
Englishman or a Russian. Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills and 
Mrs. Ogden Goelet accepted, also Mrs. Paget and the Bur- 
dens, Mrs. Fish, the Willie Jays, Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (though I don’t think the General ever knew 
what happened). I merely walked in and wanted to walk 
out unnoticed except by Smith because—note because—he 
had not asked me for his dinner. Naturally, if I had danced 
with Miss May Van Alen there would have been no trouble. 
But Lehr pushed me into another instead, and at that 
moment I wanted to be ill. Afterwards I wished it even 
more. I don’t think one-tenth of you bother about this 
impending shindig. I knew it would be coming. 

Glued to that cotillion. Must remember it’s a game. 
There Lisha Dyer or Worthy Whithouse was in charge. 
Half a dozen would waltz, then each would take another 
partner. Next time another. If with Miss Van Alen I 
would tell her : ‘‘ Just this night please keep me from seeing 
Mrs. Belmont.’’ Nothing else. We would talk fast if the 
lady stopped near us, and if she asked Miss Van Alen would 
(pretendedly that night) be slightly angry, and that left 
me off. Here I had a girl who could not. Soon Mrs. 
Belmont brought me and she said she heard that I would 
have a dinner. I said, ‘‘Yes, of course, and I hoped that 
you will come.’’ I could not lie, and no good man would 
refuse. ; 

The next afternoon a note reached me, that Mrs. Mills 
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was so sorry she found that she was engaged despite 
accepting. Then Mrs. Goelet, yet I hoped she would not. 
Although these two were like Damon and Pythias, not so 
much together as that all agreed one with the other, still 
her rancor was less violent, and she liked me quite as well 
as Mrs. Mills. 

Everything else was all right. My mother came from 
Lyndhurst that day. Only my sister was home, and 
“not inviting girls she could not come. Mrs. Belmont was 
at her very best. Everyone still in New York was there 
except Mrs. Mills, and of course not Mrs. Astor whom one 
did not ask, Mrs. Cornelius and the Empress Josephine 
who had a family dinner of her own she told me, woefully. 

The day before the Herald called, my first interview. 
To avoid advertisement, I said I was not well, which was 
true. That Herald I read, and to my surprise it was stated 
that I was too ill to attend my dinner. But no guests read 
the social column, so it did no harm. 

Very few names have I used for dinners, but after fool 
newspaper rubbish claiming I knew people I never knew, 
or ones I knew very little, they missed all in New York, 
and this is a New York dinner, a big one. I name all I 
remember. On my mother’s right Townsend Burden, Mrs. 
Belmont, Jack Astor, Mrs. Burden, on her left James 
Parker, Mrs. Willie Jay, Sir Bach Cunard, Mrs. Van 
Rensselear Cruger. My side should have had Mrs. Paget, 
Mrs. Fish beyond and then Mrs. Herman Oelrich and on 
my left Mrs. Mills, Mrs. Goelet and Mrs. Vanderbilt (al- 
though sisters). But now Mrs. Paget and I should then: 
have had Mrs. Fish on my left. Only Mrs. Goelet did come, 
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so I put her there. Trouble. It seems that six weeks 
earlier both invited Jimmy Cutting for dinner, and he 
himself thought he had to go to Mrs. Goelet. Here I 
feared more, and later on these two ladies grew bitter. 
For Jimmy Cutting was with Mrs. Goelet and Mrs. Herman 
Oelrich next, and between Mrs. Paget and Mrs. Fish was 
Craig Wadsworth. There were more, and at either end 
Willie Whitehouse, Reggie Vanderbilt, Robert Gerry (him 
not so sure) and more. I can’t remember Lady Cunard 
and Colonel Jay’s place. There were 33 or 34. Lispenard 
Stewart, the Norries, the Normie Whitehouses, Alfie Van- 
derbilt, Harper Pennington of Baltimore, Mrs. Van Rensa- 
lear, the Lisha Dyers, Mrs. Fred Neilson, and more were 
away, and no girls at all. Were the Goodhue Livingstons? 
I can’t tell. 

Here a lot imagine that after all I was a snob, and they 
are misled. I had no friends except friends of mine. 
There’s a small story few knew in America about Mrs. 
Goelet. Maybe some sneer at this, however, you see the 
man himself is ordinary but was very well known, so they 
are wrong. It was true. It was at Cannes the old Prince 
of Wales said that he liked Mrs. Ogden Goelet and it was 
strange that so few knew her in America; that he had 
asked a number and most said they never knew her. 

There was nothing else that winter, no mishaps. Maybe 
I can explain if I use the word ‘‘awfully’’; an awfully 
nice woman asked me for her very best dinner, or let us 
say perhaps one of the two best of her numerous dinners; 
and I found I had to bring in a lady who had not liked me 
for years on account of something three summers past. But 
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she knew the same people as I, and we both went in and 
it was entertaining, all in such good order. Of course L 
knew her father and mother but that didn’t affect her, it 
was just good shot. 

Newspapers drill about my going to Broadway, and I 
was there just twice that year, once probably with De 
Courcey Forbes and the other time with Craig Wadsworth, 
after the end of some dinner. He and I drank a bottle 
- of champagne at Rector’s restaurant and I was ready to 
go to bed, but Craig insisted on going to Stanford White’s, 
and as I was asked to also by Mrs. Campbell or Mrs. Fish 
or Mrs. Charlie Marshall, I went along. We went down 
to the Madison Square Tower and went up a good way in 
an elevator to the apartment. We saw places, so quietly, 
as we were late, I went to Mrs. Fish and saluted Mr. White, 
who was on the other side. Craig drifted somewhere else 
and I lost sight of him. 

But what happened was harsh. Mr. White politely asked 
me to have something for supper. Mrs. Fish said the food 
was rotten. She shouldn’t but she did, and nearly twenty 
people heard her. She spoke the same way as in England 
when the food was not really ‘‘rotten’’ at all. Then Mr. 
White said, ‘‘ Have some wine.’’ I said, ‘‘Thank you.’’ But 
there was none for the moment. Of course he had more, 
but before or while he ordered the waiter or butler or who- 
ever it was, Mrs. Fish said the wine was rotten too, bringing 
in that word. By that time I was sorry for Mr. White, 
and also wished I had stayed away, as I told one of these 
ladies at lunch; since while he was a great architect, they 
did not ask him often. Presumably, he had other friends 
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who did. George Keppel was next to me, and I said to him, 
‘‘I think it isn’t good for us.’’ He assented, and we 
quietly bowed to Mr. White and wandered off as unnoticed 
as possible. But darn it, as we were waiting for the 
elevator Mrs. Fish came out herself too, and the whole 
show was over. 

A day or two, and Mrs. Paget, Miss Mabel Gerry and 
some more went to Washington. Senator Depew was our 
host most of the time. He had a big room near the Treasury 

for the procession. The Ollie Belmonts with many more 
were in the rooms below. The Richard Townsends had a 
small dinner. We stopped in Baltimore returning. Lehr 
had the Baltimore people there I remembered. Back in 
New York, then Mrs. Paget had an amusing dinner, up- 
stairs in the Waldorf. Often I had seen Senator Depew 
as an after-dinner personage, but this time he saw the 
Willie Duers, Bourke Cockran, the Empress Josephine and 
Mrs. Paget, and he became the most amusing and natural 
man, so I have always admired him since. Jim Keane, 
Lady Cunard, Craig Wadsworth and I were all. 
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CHAPTER X 


M® PAGET, Mr. and Mrs. Nat Thayer, of Boston, 

and their daughters, and Spencer Eddy and I sailed 
shortly to Genoa, and Senator Clark, of Montana. The 
latter, a gentle, mild man, even if he fought fiercely in 
the west. All stopped at Monte Carlo. I won, the system 
amounted to nothing, but few bets. Every three or four 
days I might rush from three to four Trente et Quarant 
tables, but mostly had to wait. 

Nothing interesting at that season. Jim Bennett wanted 
me to go to his 11.30 A. M. lunches. He and a number had 
dinner with me, also I went to his big steam yacht, the List- 
strata, where he had one of the earliest wireless telegraph 
contraptions. We frequently lunched with Lady Grey de 
Wilton. I remember I went to Rumplemayer at Mentone 
and Mrs. Beaumont, Mrs. Steuvesant Leroy and Mrs. Nel- 
son Brown heard of Mrs. Randolph’s marriage to Whitney. 
They said what they would give for a present, and I gave 
the best. 

Again Paris. A few were ballooning, and four of us 
took a balloon, two ignorant, the other two only amateurs. 
Count Arnold de Contades was captain, the Due d’Uzes 
was crew, Mrs. Arthur Paget and I passengers. The crew 
carefully removed every match we had, many men fixed 
ropes and, not like buzzing in an aeroplane, we quietly 
went up, and the bottom of the carriage looked very fragile 
—with a glass where you could look down. 
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We blew about thirty miles. Wanting to cover a hill to 
land near a chateau they knew, the captain and the crew 
spilt sand from sand-bags simultaneously, and soon were 
2,000 meters high, quite chilly as it approached evening. 
But we got down some five miles further on in a field. We 
passengers liked the French, but both crew and captain 
insisted that we should not talk, as if they knew we were 
strangers some might cut the ropes. We got back to Paris 
that night, and the balloon came next day, all safe. 

Mrs. Moore had a good dinner-dance for the Mills, and 
I sent them all the Polo tickets. They went to the Princess 
Murat’s reception for I remember that that was the first 
time the Fluffs saw none their age. 

Then London. The dances there are tiresome. If Roy- 
alty comes, worse. You see rows and rows of girls, most 
tied to each chair. But as the Queen died the new King 
allowed a very few dances, and very small, and that year | 
they were very different. I went to half of them, I think; 
Mrs. Bentinck, Mrs. Ramsey and Mrs. Jefferson, and every 
debutante was there, less than fifty older women and lots 
of men, so no one had to dance. 

When the season ended I went to the Bavarian 
Highlands. 

* & * Ed * s 

The Hersogstand rises over three thousand feet beside 
the dark blue Walcheusee in the heart of the Bavarian 
Highlands. From its summit the view of the lake in its 
forest-clad shores, with range on range of the mountains 
extending in every direction, amply repays the tourist who 
has walked so high. Traversing a narrow ridge to an ad- 
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joining hilltop, the prospect extends eastward beyond Ober- 
Ammergau towards Lake Constance. More southward, 
above the splendid woods of the Ammental, deep in which 
is hidden Hunding’s hut, famed in the Nibelungenlied, the 
high wall of the North Limestone Alps culminates in the 
frowning Zugspitze, northward, sprinkled with many lakes, 
the hills dwindle away to the Bavarian plains and Munich. 

A stranger enjoying the pleasing landscape turns now 
and again to some patches, glistening far to the east. If 
an American he hardly expects perpetual snow exists so 
far toward the center of Austria, and if anyone is near he 
may inquire if these are strangely bright clouds crowning 
the distant peaks. Then he will learn that fifty miles 
southeast as a bird flies, the apparent cloud is composed 
of the Hochfeiler and the Zillergrund glaciers. Next, 
shining further towards Vienna, is the Gross Vendiger, then 
still beyond, eighty miles away, a snowy aigret floating 
above the crest of the Hohe Tauern in the summer sun- 
shine, is the Gross Glockner, highest of all. 

From the Risserkogel and from the Unitz again the Gross 
Glockner (in English, ‘‘Great Clock-Tower’’) rose, a 
diamond point above all the mountain country, and seemed 
to beckon the traveller towards its iey spire. The summer 
was not over, and I had time to reach the Hohe Tauern 
before fresh snowfall. 

Early one morning I left the train at Lienz, a village 
that rests on the left bank of the Drave, with the northern- 
most Dolomites twisting skyward across the Pusterhal. 
Breakfasting at the hotel Zum Post, I inquired how the 
Studl Hutte could be reached in a day. The kellner ad- 
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vised me to stop overnight at Kalls; but later I found a 
driver who agreed to take me in a cart, which would not 
break down on the rough direct road passing through 
Kalserthal. 

Leaving my scanty baggage in the Gasthaus, we started 
up the Iserthal Pass St. Johann in Wald to In der Huben. 
Pretty well jolted, we rested there and partook of a prema- 
ture lunch. Now our road grew steadily worse until we 
entered the gorge of the Kalserthal. At different points 
the driver indicated where the Gross Glockner should ap- 
pear, but instead of splendid views we saw only a warning 
mist, that was settling slowly into the valleys. After about 
six hours’ driving from Lienz the road disappeared and we 
fioundered through swamp and over stones; however, the 
cart was constructed to meet such emergencies, so without 
damage we regained the road beyond the track of a mud 
torrent that had caused the washout. An hour later we 
arrived at Kals, 


All day I had been shaken in a small cart, so the invita- 
tion to stop at Kals over night was worth considering, but 
I was able to secure one guide, and a boy was sent to the 
home of another near Groder to ask him to meet us there. 
It was nearly five o’clock when we started on horseback up 
the Kodbitzthal. At Groder we left our horses, and joined 
by the other guide, a very big man, ascended to the Studl 
Hutte on the Freiwand. Baedeker allows four hours and 
twenty-five minutes for the walk from Kals, but we had 
made it in less than half that time, so after obtaining my 
real glimpse of the Gross Glockner near at hand from 
the Freiwand we ate supper in the Studl Hutte, and started 
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up the Kodnitz Glacier rapidly, for the ordinary time to 
the hut above is over two hours, and darkness would have 
overtaken us. The mistiness that had dulled the scenery 
3 below rather spoiled the climb up the glacier. Near the 

top it is traversed by crevasses, and ascends steeply ; how- 
ever, by hastening we reached the harder part before night- 
fall, and by cutting a few steps we got on the rock of 
the Murztaler Steig, and climbed to the Alderstruhe, where 
_ stands the highest hut in Europe, the Erzherzog Johann 
Hutte, 11,370 feet above sea level. 

Darkness had settled down, leaving visible nothing be- 
yond the immediate snow slope; so, having done two days’ 
work in one, I soon turned in and slept soundly. We had 
arranged to start at four in the morning, but no one awak- 
ened me. On entering the other room of the hut I found 
the guides looking lazy and comfortable. I opened the 
door and found we were shut in by dense clouds, and 
though we might scramble down, my trip would be wasted, 
as the Gross Glockner and everything else was totally 
obseured. 

Nothing to do but wait uncomfortably and eat very dear 
canned corn beef, until the weather changed, and it gave 
no promise of that. However, there was a certain interest 
in being imprisoned over two miles high, yet shut in from 
sight and sound as completely as in the shaft of a coal 
mine. As the hours passed I watched the mist change to 
softly falling snow, then mist again. It was nearly time 
for lunch when a bang at the door announced some bold 
travelers, and another young American entered, accom- 
panied by two guides. They shook off some snow and joined 
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us. Their climb had been somewhat difficult but the snow 
had not obliterated earlier footsteps and the guides knew 
the way well. 

The young man said that he had attended a school near 
the Hudson Palisades, and there had often stood on the 
edge of the low but very steep cliffs with the toes of his 
shoes reaching over the brink, though the other scholars 
would hardly crawl close enough to look over; so he be- 
lieved he could ascend the Gross Glockner which Baedeker 
marks: ‘‘recommend to experts only.”? The guides, after 
he had reached the hut in blinding clouds, believed in his 
ability also, though he had previously climbed nothing more 
dangerous than the Dachstand in the Salzkammergut. 
From that peak he had seen the Gross Glockner soaring 
over all other mountains. 

Our intentions were earnest. The mist and snow seemed 
settled for possibly a week, but we wished to climb, view 
or no view. To this the guides dissented. The lofty hut 
is only an hour from the top in good weather, but it is a 
strenuous hour, and the guides were far from keen. At 
four there was no change, and we went at them again until 
one of the guides, a splendid man, something over six feet 
tall, wearing a full grey beard, worthy countryman of 
Andreas Hofer, agreed with us, and after some further 
protests, the others joined and we slipped out into the 
clouds. 

We roped in two parties, the Palisader’s going in front, 
so the grey guide, wise in mountain lore and experience, 
could cut the steps. Six in line, the last man could not 
see the leader through the mist except when zigzagging up 
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the snowy slope, which five minutes from the hut grew 
steeper, his bending figure appeared above us where he 
was cutting chinks in the snow bank. Steeper it grew and 
we climbed cautiously. Shut in by clouds, only a few 
yards of snow was visible going down, how far we could 
not tell, and above the wall of snow which we could only 
ascend by cutting our way in long zigzags. After thirty 
minutes the grey man cut further to the left, our steps at 
a new angle bordering a new precipice, then steeply up 
some ten feet. A rocky buttress loomed in the mist, we 
wedged ourselves against the rock, and put on crampons. 
With these we clambered up sharply, still hidden in clouds. 
The Gross Glockner is not a rare climb, and the path is 
familiar to guides, or such a day one could not attempt it. 
Moreover, a wire is laid against the rocks, which diminishes 
the interest; but with all that it is giddy work. 

On the rock my guides and I took the lead. The wire 
was broken and we hung on by our crampons, as we scaled 
up, carefully avoiding ice, or cutting through it with steel 
claws. Unexpectedly I saw the top of the Klein Glockner, 
with just room for us all to breathe. A Count Hohenwart 
had succeeded in reaching here so long ago as 1799, but 
the Gross Glockner, only a hundred and ten feet higher, 
and twenty-five feet away, was left until the next year, 
when a pastor, Herr Harosch gained it. 

There was nothing but precipice on every side. Starting 
down opposite the rocks we had climbed, we dropped 
twenty-five feet by our ropes and the wire, which here was 
apparently sound. On every other side we later found 
the precipice dropped from 120 to 160 times farther. We 
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landed on a rock ridge supposed to be from one to two 
feet wide, but in places that is an exaggeration. Along 
this we balanced ourselves, as the wire rope was gone, 
probably severed by lightning. We could not see below 
and but dimly the peak behind us, when a shadow in front 
grew solid and black. It was the Great Glockner abruptly 
rising into dense cloud. With more labor than caution 
we scaled up a short distance, about 150 feet, to an iron 
cross. It was the summit. There is no more room, just 
the base of the cross, and a wooden pyramid and a little 
rim of rock. 


We had climbed the Gross Glockner, and found it ex- 
ceedingly interesting, though view there was none. Just 
cold cloud, but after the exertion we were not chilled, as 
not a breath of air moved even here. Turning in our 
imagination we could picture all central Austria, from the 
Swiss Alps on our right to the Carpathians across Hungary 
on our left; in front clear to the Adriatic, and behind us 
over a mountainous country to the great Bohemian Forest. 
The guides preferred meditation in the warm hut, so soon 
we started down the pinnacle, along the extremely narrow 
arete, then hoisted and pulled each other along the little 
distance to the Klein Glockner, then down, one moving at 
a time on each rope, while the other two braced themselves 
so a slip might not prove fatal. We reached the snow, 
then as down a ladder we climbed using each step eut on 
our way up. Vague and dim it was, and fresh flakes began 
to fall, but the steps held fast, and we regained the door of 
the hut. 


Next morning we were to return to lower ground, but 
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the Palisader and I privately determined that if the clouds 
showed any signs of clearing we would make a second 
ascent. After supper the mist blew against the small win- 
dows and shrieked dismally around the corners of the hut, 
which is anchored firmly in rock. Firm or not, we had to 
stay there, so anxiety was useless. Inside it grew colder 
and colder, and at bedtime (7 o’clock) we drank eau de vie. 
I never carry any myself, as the guides always have it. 
-It is carried by every mountain party, but no mountaineer 
ever uses it unnecessarily, at least while on a real mountain. 

The guides took one room, my compatriot and I the 
other, which contained a dozen beds or shakedowns, for- 
tunately. In the morning I found that I had beaten my 
neighbor by two blankets. We both wore not only our 
clothes, but our soft hats and overcoats and heavy boots 
and even gloves for sleeping, and I had covered myself 
with just eleven blankets! Real blankets, of which two 
and no outer clothes had sufficed the previous night. It 
sounds ridiculous, but I challenge anyone to sleep all night 
in a hut when the wind roars, and not dry wind, but cloud 
and mist rushes over and around him and through every 
chink, and last and most in the atmosphere well over two 
miles straight up above the level of the sea, 11,370 feet to 
be exact. 

In the morning we awoke warm enough, for though the 
temperature was low the air was still. It took no time to 
dress on this occasion, and first thing we opened the door, 
and saw—the Pasteurze—six miles long, and a mile across, 
with the outline of towering peaks beyond and above us 
the Glockner, looking seemingly near. It was hardly day- 
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light, but the purity of the air was flawless. ‘‘Not light, 
but rather darkness visible.’’ 

We had a cheery breakfast, varied by a little financiering, 
because the guides had been engaged to make only one 
ascent of the Gross Glockner. Before four we were roped 
and on our way, plodding over the snow slope, then up 
steeper and steeper, cutting new steps where the old ones 
were buried. Now we found that each traverse was safe 
on the left end, sloping only to the Aldersrube, but the 
other corner sloped off to nothing, or rather to some three 
thousand feet of dead fall into the Pasteurze Glacier. The 
little turn above carried us to the brink over the Kodnitz 
Glacier to the south, two thousand feet below. Then came 
the rock, rising thin and sharp. We fastened our crampons 
and mounted as fast as we could, which was not very fast, 
but we reached the Klein peak, descended in the arete, 
which is a mere edge between two tremendous chasms, to 
the right 3,900 feet to the Pasteurze, and to the left 3000 
feet to the Teischnitz Glacier, which itself rapidly falls 
as much lower. Free from mist, we found this a beautiful 
path, the rock sound and dependable, though perilously 
slim. Then, using the claws of our crampons and our 
gloved fingers up the rock, we reached the summit beside 
the cross just before the first rays from the sun. 

Except a faint glow against the eastern sky, all was 
grey. From the zenith to the western horizon the sky was 
grey, the snow, ice, distant countries, all the earth lay 
colorless, in pearl and grey, as an etching—an etching 
free of shadow. The western cliffs seemed darker than the 
eastern faces but, glaciers and snow, more than the sky, 
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seemed to diffuse light, a translucent light that caused no 
shadow; pale but not wan, for the pure air possessed a 
vivacity, that without color illuminated summit and base 
and snowy buttress. 

We turned towards the east, for the glow deepened and 
distant plains faintly colored. Nearer us nothing changed 
till, it seemed almost with a sound, a tip of the sun’s dise 
emerged over the Windisch Scharte, the rays struck the iron 
‘eross and we were bathed in light. Quickly the tip of the 
Gross Wiesbachhorn far in front of us and beside us the 
Glocknerwand glistened, next the Gross Venediger further 
west glowed more rosily, while all the western faces of the 
mountains now became more obscured in shadow. 

More slowly the light descended and we could look into 
valley after valley, till the distant Ortler and Oetzhaler, a 
hundred miles to our west, were touching the sky. The 
Ortler, 340 feet higher than we, touching it the Koenig- 
spitze only 145 feet less, but the highest Oetzhaler peak is 
lower, and eastward everything is lower all the way to the 
Caucasus where Elbruz rises, and the beautiful pyramid of 
Kasbec, guardian of the Dariel Pass. 

In the farthest distance Piz Bernina and Silveretta ap- 
peared faint points, and in the transparent air we saw what 
may have been the rock of the Matterhorn, but two hundred 
and forty miles away, if seen, it could be but a pale speck 
against the sky. Nearer, the Zillerthaler rose from the 
lesser hills, and nearer, the huge Dreiherrenzpitze and 
mightier Gross Venediger rose beautifully. Northward 
splendid new crests soared, but over them far away we 
could see the Bohmar Wald. Northeast the Bohemian and 
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Moravian hills towards Poland, and around over mountain 
and plain the wild Carpathians bounded the eastern view 
beyond the plains of Hungary. Nearer all Styria lay 
beneath, and southward the Julian Alps, beyond which a 
dim outline looked like a cloud. If so, it was the only 
cloud in any direction, and the guides, through my moun- 
tain glasses, thought that it might be the Adriatic, a hun- 
dred and twenty miles away, which is sometimes visible— 
in every other direction never was purer sky than that 
wonderful morning. Midway between the Julian Alps and 
the Ortler, for eighty miles, tumbled the weird Dolomites 
that stand or sprawl in twisted towers or in bulging waves. 
Rising from pleasant valleys they have a sort of pudgy 
majesty, Christallo and Sorapis, Marmalado and Tofano, 
reaching tremendous heights, all over ten thousand feet 
above the sea. 

In the Western Alps even the Matterhorn bows to a 
higher if less precipitous neighbor; only Mont Blane 
towers peerless in height, but the nature of its summit mars 
the outlook. The Gross Glockner stands alone, a hundred 
miles from the nearest giant, exceeding it in altitude. That 
morning at the break of day, on every side lay scenery of 
the most varied description. The glittering Barenkopf 
rising above the head of the immaculate Pasteurze Glacier 
was possibly the most beautiful object of all, but it was 
rivaled by the Fischerkarskopf and Brennkogel and the 
white Sonnblick beyond. Over the left shoulder of the 
Barenkopf the Gross Wiesbachkorn, 11,710 feet, fourth © 
highest of the Hohe Tauern, stood in its cap of ice. Twenty 
miles to the west the third highest, the Gross Venediger, 
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12,010 feet, dominated its group of peaks and glaciers. 
Across a profound cleft the Glocknerwand, 12,210 feet 
above the sea, seemed dwarfed, because we look over it from 
our great pinnacle to the Romariswandkopf, 11,530 feet, 
the Hiskogel, 11,285 feet, and beyond, over the lower hills 
of the distant Innthal, so far we could not distinguish them, 
to the Unitz and the Herzogstand, eighty miles away, in 
the Bavarian Tyrol. 

From this splendid station we reluctantly descended, 
carefully watching each step, till we entered the Erzherzog 
Johann Hutte. 

On the terrace of the Aldersruhe, beneath the Glockner, 
but level with the crests of twenty peaks clad in snow and 
ice, the Palisader said good-bye and started towards Kals. 
I, with one guide, turned eastward along the snow ridge, 
with the Pasteurze and its surrounding summits to our left, 
to the head of the Hohenwartze Scharte. Three hundred 
feet down this we glissaded in less time than it takes to 
tell it. 

The way from its base to Heiligenblut is very tedious 
for many miles, but we hurried along. Finally the guide 
and I raced. I took a short cut, then he took another and 
passed me; from that onwards we seldom saw each other, 
cutting across the winding path. About two miles from 
Heiligenblut I decided to make a long cut down the wooded 
slope, and found it pretty steep, but by climbing or rather 
falling from tree to tree, I reached the bottom and hurried 
along, uncertain whether I was in front or not. The guide 
was handicapped by the weight of my overcoat, and more 
so by his overconfidence in his knowledge of the way, so 
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at the end of a straight stretch of the broad road leading - 
into the village, I saw him running some distance behind. 
I followed his example, and it was a chagrined guide who 
entered the gasthaus (in a slow and dignified manner) 
about five minutes after my arrival. However, after he had 
lunched his good humor returned. Probably we broke the 
record for the last half of the way from the snowy Hohen- 
wart Scharte to the quiet village of Heiligenblut. 

A earriage was easily procured, and after a long back- 
ward look at the Gross Glockner and its mountain group, 
I settled down in the seat and rested during the pleasant, 
but somewhat monotonous drive down the Kaprunerthal. 
Lienz was reached by supper time. An hour later I col- 
lected my haggage and boarded the train. My excursion 
was hurried, as it is supposed to take four or five days, 
but withal I enjoyed it greatly, and shall gladly treasure 
the memory of my two ascents of the Gross Glockner. 

The most beautiful places I know below are the Yosemite 
Valley, the Meeting o’ the Waters at Killarney, and the 
Golden Horn from the Bosphorus, but another might pre- 
fer the delightful Lago di Como, the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado or Borgum in the Trans Caucasus. I should be 
sorry if the exalted outlook from a mountaintop far sur- 
passed them. Probably it does not. Best of all, liking the 
heights does not diminish one’s enjoyment of a pleasant 
spot in the country. The view from an Alpine summit is 
different from any other, I have never attempted to make 
an arbitrary comparison. 
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From there to Vienna, and had the light blue, the dark 
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blue and the gold blue of Johanisberger. Hector Baltazzi 
and I wandered around and had beer and music at Mur- 
phy’s (he can’t talk Gaelic or English either), and I knew 
the best girl in Opera. Most platonic this, but then to 
Hungary. Back to Paris, and dinners for others, small. 
Then a huge dinner Mrs. Paget gave, where most left and 
a couple of dozen happened to enjoy themselves. Two or 
three of the ‘‘quartre Ducs’’ had a notion to rush fast 
with a chair and tobogganed. You think you would smash 
the chair and then your head, but you don’t—if you rush 
fast énough. 

Home early, and stopped in Newport. The first day I 
_roamed among friends, tranquil, Mrs. Astor, Mrs. Mills, 
Mrs. Townsend Burden, the Nat Thayers, the Cornelius 
Vanderbilts (they out, they sent an invitation for a musical 
the day McKinley was shot; stopped it of course), and the 
Gerrys. Next day the Steuvesant Fishes, the Belmonts and 
more, and not so tranquil. Later stopped at the Burdens 
for a week or two, again very tranquil. You might know 
that a young girl rode up, and behold it was Mrs. Burke 
Roche, not her daughter. Then home and then New York 
and first saw Evelyn. 


CHAPTER XI 


H® for the first time I became a Broadway animal. 
I did not like it. You see she disappeared, but I 
knew she was in a chorus for she came out of the stage 
door of the Casino. I knew no chorus girls except Ned 
Crowenshield’s. That girl would not help towards an 
acquaintance for she knew that this girl was a thousand 
times prettier than she. As a consequence I cultivated 
chorus girls immediately. Remember I never bothered 
about actresses, but if she wanted to act it would be differ- 
ent. I found that her name was Evelyn Nesbit and that 
she disliked the stage as much as I. She was in Floradora 
because she had to support her mother. 

This Floradora, the hit of Broadway, denotes how little 
I eared for such. The Duke of Manchester had some con- 
néction with the London Floradora, and I forgot whether 
the old Duchess wanted or didn’t want people to see it. 
Hither way, about eight or ten of us, after dinner, went 
there. Some said it was worthless, the rest cared nothing; 
off we went when half through. 

Floradora was busy in America but I never noticed. 
Miss May Van Alen had a supper party starting in with a 
show. It was Floradora. Not because of the show but it 
was an amusing party, I know, for I was in the right front 
box and had to turn to the stage so we could talk. She and, 
T think, Miss Mabel Gerry and another man and myself. 
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She had forty or fifty people, including every debutante; 
Some in other boxes, some had to sit below. Some might 
have looked at the show, only I don’t know. Somewhere 
someone said, ‘‘This is the sextet’’ so I turned; and I was 
stupid not to notice the tinkling music—they could not 
voice the words. I turned back and we forgot the stage. 
When it was over all moved off to her father’s house. This 
is my Floradora number two. 

Nearly a year later, of course after I saw Evelyn, I had 
to go, number three, and did like much of the show, yet I 
never cared about the chorus. They were not nearly so 
good as they are nowadays. Then I sent a lot of American 
Beauties and, supposing that she was poor, I put in a fifty 
dollar bill. She sent that back, and later told me that she 
did not know it was to help her. At last I managed for 
her to take an early dinner with Elba Kenny and me in 
Rector’s Restaurant. They were there first and no others 
were around. It was good to see her. But I had heard 
of Stanford White, and I told her she should keep away 
from him, that he was very ugly, and not only that, he 
was married. 

I don’t remember all. She liked my wrists and hands. 
I was wrong, for I said my wrists should be thicker, and 
she said she was sorry as she liked mine, but she agreed 
with me. I did not then know that mine were strong, 
no matter if extremely muscular; and additional bones 

heavier than mine were useless. 

Shortly I called on Mrs. Nesbit, and she was not enthusi- 
astic. I knew why later. This mother should have known 
better. Evelyn arranged for a dinner in a restaurant. 


ft 
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Another time she was in my rooms, and I happened to have 
old laces, and she liked them very much but never asked 
me, or I should have given all to her. Too often I missed 
her, and in January, 1902, I went abroad and to Monte 
Carlo. Mrs. Fish and Mrs. Kernochan were there and 
many more were around, there and in Cannes. 

After some big dance at Cannes I sailed with the C. B. 
Alexanders in the Margherita chartered from Drexel, to 
the mouth of the Tiber. Then I was host in Rome and had 
two big dinners with noble Romans, and then resigned as we 
returned to the yacht and on to Naples. The Prince and 
Princess Candriano and the Duc and Duchess Dusmet had 
lunches and dinners, and then a big dinner aboard the 
yacht. Next I think we stopped at Messina, then went by 
train to Teormina, roaming around that wonderful mount. 

That night we slept in the Margherita near Catania and 
next day Major Mott, our Naval attache in Paris, and I 
went to Syracuse, the rest sailing south. 

That nearly abandoned city greatly resembles what 
Thucydides wrote. We left the Ortega, the island now 
joined with the land where the center of the city grew, 
and in the morning we walked up the Epipolae, then to 
Dionysius’ Ear. It was barren of living people, yet one 
can imagine the life that had been there. 

You can see the great harbor, no ships here, but once 
long since there were more than a hundred Athenian tri- 
remes trying to capture the great city, and then as many 
more by Syracuse and their friends from Sparta, that 
overcame them. We saw the inner harbor, but around 
there was dust where buildings covered the ground and the 
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little hills beyond, now desolate. Through the woods we 
saw and entered the Latomia, where the Athenians could 
not escape more than twenty-three hundred years ago. 

We returned to Catania that night and next day by train 
crossed part of Sicily, seeing Mount Etna, then Rocca 
Giovanni to Girgenti. Early next morning we walked to 
the temples in Agrigentum. We stayed a long time. 

Continuing that afternoon we reached Palermo, and the 
next day we wandered around the chapel of the Norman 
Kings, and to Montreal high up, and all Moorish mosaics 
in these Christian churches. Then we sailed to Naples and 
there took a train, I leaving at Rome and Mott going on 
to Paris. 

For the next three months more society; the next two I 
went to Ireland and then Centraxiville with a couple of 
girls not in society. I should mention one thing in London, 
that spring, which most of you would not believe, that 
seven of the nine prettiest girls in England with only three 
or four men and four or five older women all together had 
dinner. And a Dutch dinner too! Five of the seven were 
Lady Mar and Kellie, Miss Agatha Thinn, Miss Deacon, 
now Duchess of Marlborough, Princess Pless and Mrs. 
Rupert Becket. 

That autumn the Paris season was dull, or I thought so, 
for I went to London with the Alexander Browns, of Balti- 
more, they assuring me of dinners and theatres sans ex- 
pense. We all stopped at the Carlton for about ten days, 
then home, on different ships, so I got and brought two 
black pomeranians, and gave one to them at their home, 
so they lost nothing, you see. 
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That winter I rented Senator Don Cameron’s house in 
Washington and my mother and sister were my guests. I 
had a good chef, and when they came I had three big 
dinners in three days, with the great dining room as full 
as it could hold. There was more festivity, but of course 
mainly at other houses. 

Society in Washington is a familiar story, and most of 
our time was spent with the cave dwellers and the diplo- 
matic corps. We won’t tarry over Lord Hartford nor over 
Lady Paget’s later comings, nor even of Miss Gwendolin 
Foukes, nor Roosevelt’s very pretty daughter. But in the 
spring I heard from Evelyn. 

She was ill with appendicitis in Mrs. De Mille’s school. 
At once I went to New York trying to find Dr. Billy Bull, 
but he was away and the next best surgeon was there; and 
there was an operation. Then I saw her—in bed, terribly 
weak. She had everything. Incidentally, Mr. Oscar 
Tschuerke, manager of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, sent no 
end of tenderloins for jue de viende. 

Evelyn was soon better, and she and her mother and my 
valet, Bedford, sailed to Paris in one ship, I in another. 
Valets are out of my life now, and have been for a long 
time. I could have them then, since nobody noticed or 
cared, and I remember the Governor of Rhode Island telling 
me that if he got rich his first act would be to employ a 
man servant. Now he’s rich he may have dozens. But I 
admit that at that time the valet was very useful. 

By the time Evelyn reached Paris she was almost well. 
I had an apartment for them at the Avenue Matignon. 
She knew by that time that she loved me, and at that place 
I asked her to marry me. 


CHAPTER XII 


N after years no one can recall the words he used on 
such an occasion, unless he planned them out and com- 

mitted them to memory. This is even more the case when 
one comes so near victory as I did. But whatever I said, 
I must have worded my cause well, for I could see in 
Evelyn’s face how much she was affected. I saw her unshed 
tears, her answer was as sable as death, yet in her eyes 
I read consent and more. They grew darker and more 
humid as I told her what had happened was not her fault. 
Long hours we took; she cried, but the consent in her eyes 
remained unspoken. Her resolution was firm; she would 
not allow me to suffer as she had suffered so bitterly. 

Evelyn long afterward on the witness stand told of it in 
simple and moving words. In the official record they still 
have power to touch the heart. Her words were: 

‘Because I said of my reputation that people said ter- 
rible things about me; lots that were not true, but still the 
majority of people knew about Stanford White, and I said 
it would hurt him with his family. It would cut him off 
with his family; it would not be a good thing. I Imew it 
was a good thing for me. But I cared enough for him not 
to marry him. I told him if I did not care so much for 
him I might be tempted to marry him, but that caring so 
much as I did, I would not for his own good.”’ 

Hour after hour she unfolded what had befallen her; 
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never her own volition, unless she had refused point blank 
her mother’s order to obey a beast. Evelyn supposed her 
mother, too, thought he was generous and kind, and the 
mother never knew until after the failure of J erome; or 
was it that the mother pretended only, after she had learned 
from Evelyn by a woman messenger? We cannot tell. 
I think she was unsuspecting at this time. 


Groping in darkness, there was no flittering-in shadows 
as she told me, breaking each relating and interrelating of 
that woven chronicle. Useless it was to question, yet to find 
anything to excuse Stanford White I tried. I tried again 
and again, moment by moment to find some possible excuse 
for him. 

Could any try as hard as I for him? But instead of 
finding a palliation for his crimes, he became blacker and 
blacker with everything she told me all that long night, 
and for days afterwards, and for month after month. 
White’s true character was not well known—did not my 
friends take supper at his horrible Tower—and his vi- 
ciousness seemed incredible to those who knew of him only 
as a great architect and a man of agreeable manners. But 
it may be a little easier for you to grasp what I learned 
when you read a letter of his, written not at all in the 
character of an architect, for this proves how mild and 
pleasant was his incantation to be sent to hell. It is in 
Chapter XXVII, but do not read that yet. 

He was a ravisher. He boasted of having taken ad- 
vantage of three hundred and seventy-eight girls. 

District Attorney Jerome knew as he spoke to that jury: 

‘“White’s foul crime cries out to heaven for condemna- 
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tion. Would not a man willingly lay down his own life 
to avenge such a wrong? And if Thaw has taken life— 
if he could not have justified himself in the forum of the 
law—he may have justified himself in a Higher Forum.”’ 

The lights, like the rumble of the Champs Elyseés, were 
far away, when we talked of all this, all that night. There 
was a large drawing-room, and like the picture of Alice 
in Wonderland she looked so lovely and truly so inno- 
cent, it singed one’s soul. Too soon I knew she was too 
tragic, a girl so good and yet thrown to the roadside; 
I held her, only loving her; again it was to talk with 
bitterness in my heart. All would have been so natural 
if her father had lived. The sounds of the Champs-Elysées 
died away, only a few carriages or motors we heard, if we 
heard at all. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE next afternoon did her mother, she and I go to the 
races? We have to go round even when our hearts 
are leaden. There were dinners and suppers. From a Tour- 
ist Agency I had a chaperon, for both Mrs. Nesbit and 
her daughter grew more estranged. Evelyn and the chap- 
eron and friends had dinners, suppers, drove to the Bois 
de Boulogne and to the Rue de la Paix for shopping. Then 
she and her mother and I decided we wanted to go to 
England. 

I wanted my sister, who lived in London, to know Evelyn; 
we left the chaperon and the Nesbits stopped at Boulogne, 
I on to England. Evelyn wanted to write me twice each 
day, but in answering I asked for six letters a day, which 
wasn’t bad. I got the six. The day following I was back, 
for my sister would be in London again in a week as I told 
Evelyn, and we returned to Paris. Then Evelyn told me 
that before leaving New York Mr. White had asked her to 
sign something, concealing the body of the paper with his 
hand, in his usual fashion. She did not know what it was. 
He sealed it and gave a sealed paper to Mrs. Nesbit, with 
instructions to hand it to Evelyn after the steamer started. 
Harmless in itself, but Evelyn saw it was a letter of credit 
for $400 on Thomas Cook & Son. While I was away in 


London Mrs. Nesbit got Evelyn to give her two hundred 
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of it to buy clothes for herself; Evelyn never took a cent. 
I said it was rotten and took that paper myself. 

We crossed the Channel to London. They lived at the 
Claridge Hotel, and I at the Carlton. The next afternoon 
I went to my sister’s at Berkeley Square, Evelyn joined us, 
and they found no antipathy towards each other, if not 
especially friendly. 

The next. few days the quarrel between mother and 
daughter grew more serious. At last Mrs. Nesbit demanded 
that she should go to America, leaving Evelyn in England. 
I hoped that they would become friendly, and refused. 
After refusing her, I knocked at Evelyn’s door, and she 
told me she could not stand the strain longer, that she would 
go away, with me or without me. She was desperate, and 
I knew it. 

It might be easy to find an alternative, but then anything 
else would have made things harder. Neither would stay 
with the other. I told Evelyn I would go with her, and 
that Bedford would take care of her mother. We took her 
belongings, and drove to some hotel near Oxford Circus. 
Of course her mother’s sole desire was to return to America, 
but all this was brought about by Stanford White, even 
though neither ever mentioned his name after I took his 
letter of credit. 

I called on Mrs. Nesbit and found her again talking 
with Craig Wadsworth. She told me he wanted her to 
make a complaint at our Embassy against Evelyn. Unwise 
for Craig as he had begged Evelyn to be an actress there 
for some sort of purpose. He was an attache, much more, 
he was in the highest New York society, but most unfor- 
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tunately he was a cad. Here there was damage for 
Mr. White if he knew, so we sent a cable informing him 
that Wadsworth was exciting Mrs. Nesbit. He never would 
have known for it was only a tempest in a teacup. Other- 
wise if they carried out these plans he would be the worst 
sufferer. 

Evelyn and I were free now, and what follows is the 
story of our journeyings. Let us begin with a timetable. 
We visited Lincoln Cathedral and Peterborough Cathedral 
and York and back, and crossed to Holland. Next day 
up the Rhine, then up the Main and on to Munich. We 
stopped there some days. Next we ate brook trout in a 
tiny restaurant at the Tagensee, and the following day 
climbed up the Unset and on to Innsbruck. We then went 
to Meran for nearly three weeks, safe in a castle with some 
Germans with Tyrolese servants, going down to the town 
and visiting different castles. From there we passed the 
high Ortler that I had climbed earlier. Then passed the 
Stylvio, but instead of descending to Italy as before, we 
crossed to Switzerland, finally reaching Zurich where my 
‘motor was ready. 

There was an excursion, driving to Lucerne and Inter- 
laken. Down toward Merrigen we saw a motor, braked, 
below a victoria with two horses that had fallen. More 
vehicles were below, but only a driver tried to free these 
horses, and he did not know how. All this before we 
arrived. I got out and showed this coachman and helped 
him, and the horses presently were up. We went on, and 
twenty miles further an officer asked me to see some magis- 
trate. I saw this man and he claimed I spilt the horses 
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we saw, and I told him he should not bother me, when I 
never saw the accident. Unlike most Swiss this man was 
an ass. I gave Fr. 2,000 as bail and went to a hotel and 
found the best lawyer in Interlaken and I paid Fr. 2,000 
to beat the swindlers and get redress. For they knew very 
well that I was not present, but found I was rich and 
the motorist that scared the horses had no money. It took 
nearly two years, and they had to pay me a considerable 
sum for their swindle. I must admit I never received any, 
but that was because the owners of that victoria suffered 
financially, one running to South America, the other, whom 
I heard was innocuous, was broken. After that unpleasant- 
ness we looked at the Jungfrau and came back via Bern, 
Lucerne and Zurich. 

We heard from Bedford, yet neither the mother or — 
daughter wanted to join each other, and I sent more money 
to Bedford for the former. Evelyn had known Miss Simon- 
ton and already she had written asking her to come to 
Paris September third. Meanwhile Evelyn called on Dr. 
Mendes-Ernst. He examined her carefully. She was 
now well. : 

The sky was blue as we drove north from Zurich down 
the Upper Rhine. There we threaded through the fields 
and woods and there was little talk, poor Evelyn sometimes 
erying and both she and I wished we were dead. Often it 
was the same, yet here more than ever. At last that illness 
had passed and had she never been hurt we would have 


been perfectly happy. 
We reached Schaffhausen that afternoon and she saw 
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the Rhine Falls, wonderful for the Rhine was in flood. 
Descending to the river we saw many people on the banks 
but none nearer the tumbling water, yet boatmen shouted 
we could go to the rock that divides the cataract. Our 
boat started, the stream flowing fast, then the breakers 
surged, and as the distance lessened there was a stronger 
_ roar and for the first and only time she was afraid. Our 
~ small boat bubbled, we were sprayed with the frothy waves 
around us, and I could not encourage her enough. The first 
and only time she feared the even bigger waves closer 
towards the falls itself, we had to turn back. 

Had I only known her at that moment I would not have 
liked her so much, but in all else she was brave. Soon she 
reached the land and rested and the boatman and I went 
back. Very few were out on the waters that day although 
more than usual watched. Not that it was dangerous like 
some parts of a mountain one climbs, for ages ago the 
boatmen had known when it was safe and when it was 
impossible. 

There was no sorrow for either of us otherwise, not at 
the places we passed and where we stopped, for we liked 
each spot and we liked each other more than all. Yet 
even when we were going along beautiful roads, I re- 
member poor Evelyn crying because we could not settle 
down to live like other people. I did too; but you know 
when a girl dies one is saddened to think how pretty and 
happy she might have been, like Landor’s 


‘“What every virtue, every grace, 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine.”’’ 
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and yet it is a hundred times worse when it is not death 
but the hellish selfishness of Stanford White that ruins 
girls’ lives. But here we had to think of her mother. 

Mrs. Nesbit was peeved. Therefore, I sent more money 
to Bedford to send her to Pittsburgh, and he came to Paris. 
We had an apartment and I specially wanted to see Miss 
Elizabeth Marbury, for she was a woman of many resources. 
I could not tell her myself, so Evelyn and I went out to 
her place in Versailles. Evelyn saw her and many more 
people, and once Gordon Fellows asked her, ‘‘How is 
Stanford?’? He was a brother of Mrs. Beaumont’s, and 
she and her husband had taken lunch with Evelyn and 
Fellows should never have asked that. For he was no 
friend of White’s. 

The Misses Marbury and De Wolfe returned to Paris 
and had an apartment. Then Evelyn told Bessie Marbury 
_ her story. Miss Marbury was a woman who had not cried 
for twenty years, but then she cried so hard. There was 
no pretense, about it; I saw her weep, and she cried like 
a child. Those who know Miss Marbury will not believe 
this, but I was there and saw it. Later they thought the 
best plan would be for Evelyn to go to New York with 
them and be friendly with them and Miss Ethel Barrymore, 
and I would come unattached. 

Mrs. Annie Crane came to Paris as chaperon, for Miss 
Simonton had had to go home. She brought a statement 
written by Evelyn to mark how Mrs. Nesbit was ensnared 
by Blank the Pimp, how she supinely ordered her daughter 
to ‘‘obey White because he was so generous and kind,’’ and 
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in the 24th Street den he took off the clothes, Evelyn being 
unconscious and she, the mother, away in Pittsburgh. 

All three and Mrs. Crane sailed together, but when they 
reached the New York pier Miss De Wolfe had many 
clothes, and she and Miss Marbury had to take care of those 
clothes, and Evelyn was cheated by her custom man who 

-eharged $500 or $600 for a moleskin overcoat she was 
wearing right along, and she was swindled out of more 

than one-half of the money she had. Longfellow was 
awaiting her, but after reading a letter she brought him, 
he disappeared without rendering any assistance. Only 
poor Mrs. Crane was with her. 

We thought that I should cross several days later. My 
steamer was quite depatical with Mrs. Beech Grant, Mrs. 
Clarence Dinsmore (Dinsmore over already) and a half- 
dozen more friends. 


CHAPTER XIV 


ONGFELLOW was uneasy, and before I left England 

I received telegrams from him showing how anxious 
he was. As I descended to the wharf he was there, and 
plainly worried. I asked for Evelyn. He could tell little 
of her, but he did tell me about her mother—that though 
she now knew, she still pretended to trust White. She 
pretended, not to save White but to disguise her own un- 
wisdom, like an ostrich puts its head in the sand in the 
desert. Mrs. Nesbit rather hid her head, and later in a 
different way but just as unwisely she did Evelyn more 
harm. 

Having Mrs. Nesbit on their side, White and his lawyers 
undoubtedly wanted to make my teeth chatter; they could 
not. Longfellow told me White and Mrs. Nesbit wanted 
me. I laughed at him. But he insisted that White’s 
lawyers wanted to make trouble. Then I laughed again. 
We went to the old Astor House and Thornton Warren 
joined us. All I wanted was to see her. They were panic 
stricken and tried to dissuade me, but I learned she was 
at the Hotel Navarre and drove there with Warren without 
paying any attention to their fears. 

Warren sat in one corner in her room and Evelyn and I 
had a talk. She said she didn’t want me, but from her 


looks I knew better. I said, ‘‘Poor little Evelyn’’ and 
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told her that she should not be asinine. Then Warren came 

and talked, and then I went to the Walcott Hotel. - 
She sent all my clothes and in them was an ivory nail 

file; I knew by that that everything was all right, but ; 

_ Longfellow and Warren had prevailed on me not to see her 

until Christmas, her eighteenth birthday, 1903. i 
Here is the first of the Longfellow letters written by me _ 

and referred to so often afterward in court. It begins: 


‘Dear Longfellow, 

“Tf N. Y. Trans. Co. addresses you, account for ; 
Mrs. Paget is right, but my account is much over- ~~ 
charged. I wish to pay all together. 

‘Miss Marbury and Miss De Wolfe reach N. Y. on 
the New Yorker about Oct. 24th; Miss Marbury knows e 
all about this Stanford White who raped a child of a 
decent family from Pittsburgh named Evelyn Flor- 
ence Nesbit about Oct. (the date can be found easily), 
1901. 

‘*He tried first in Blank Blank’s private , No. 
122 East 22nd St. The father, a well-known lawyer, 
died about 1898. His widow wasted all he left in all 
sorts of extravagances—then in 1900 got her 14-year- 
old daughter to support her by posing, first for some 
ladies, then for Mr. Church, Mr. Carroll Beckwith, 
Mr. Levy and the late Mr. Champney, all of whom 
watched and cared most kindly for the child, but to 
earn more she went on the stage, Floradora, where 
this 8. W. got to know her, and the gees. who be- 
lieved in blaggard implicitly. 

‘“‘The daughter worked hard but could not respect 
this foolish mother, and frequently was imprudent. 
This 8. W., about Oct. 1, 1901, advised the woman to 
visit Pittsburgh, though she had broken with her and 
her husband’s families who wished to keep the girl and 
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the other child (a younger boy) for ten days, as her 
daughter might appreciate her upon her return! She 
told the child to do anything S. W. said as she left.’’ 


The rest of the letter told of the dens in 22nd and 24th 
Streets, and of how Evelyn had been drugged in the latter 
place as other girls were. Some of the other Longfellow 
letters were for Evelyn, but were not delivered—until 
1907. 

In Pittsburgh I was suffering. I returned to New York 
and began trying to get on the trail of White and his 
followers and the youngest girls on the stage who were 
in danger from them. And some learned persons advised 
me to see Mr. Anthony Comstock, then famous as the actual 
head of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, whose 
name had been a terror to evil-doers for two decades. Not 
unnaturally I drank, and also at times played bridge with © 
John Drake, John Gleason, Elwell, Foster, Street and an 
old actor and others. Several nights I went to see the 
Black and Tans. 

Strangely I found an old colored man named Davis, who 
had nerve. For one night with a girl about seventeen, 
Edna , and incidentally much money, late at night 
I stopped at his saloon, Davis & Baron. Baron was hand- 
somely dressed, full beard and tall, but not to be compared 
with Davis. There were no end of men and some women 
and many intoxicated. And Davis himself handed me his 
gun, and off we went into the night into other saloons and 
restaurants. It is so easy to have a fight and in those 
precincts you might have to shoot. This was the third time 
I carried a gun. First in Brusa in Asia Minor where there 
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were horrible cases of brigandage, second going to that 
yacht where I had to march through the worst part of 
Seville, and this time by old Davis the colored man. While 
Davis had me armed, fortunately both got home safely, 
she to her mother and I to my hotel. 

Do you know why I went out into the darkness, in that 
ticklish locality in those ‘‘small hours of the morning’’? 
For I went alone with a girl of seventeen, a brave girl. 
Mr. White could have told you the reason. 

Then I found Rose Karl, very good looking and very 
young; she never was ruined by White. She knew that I 
saved her from that, and her mother knew. 

And I found mothers, many, and got to each alone, and 
each told how Blank the Pimp crawled up each stairway, 
some in wretched tenements, some better, like Mrs. Nesbit, 
he minding no cracked doors nor rotten banisters, silk hat 
and evening dress and suave, and told her that Mr. White 
was not like other men, that her daughter should trust him, 
that the daughter would be protected by his personal care. 
They, except Rose Earl, each knew later, as each daughter 
that had to go to 22nd Street or 24th Street or the old den, 
or the new one, what Blank the Pimp’s and White’s per- 
sonal care were. 

_ Evelyn saw that Pimp, and also saw that hired pimp who 
brought in food and wine in 22nd Street; that hired one 
who saw a hundred girls and more according to our sifting. 
Both the rich Blank the Pimp and the poor pimp called 
‘‘secretary’’; he managed money for girls just as he 
handled money for Mrs. Nesbit and her daughter after- 
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wards. If you have daughters may God keep such pimps 
away from them. 

Evelyn heard from a better man, when Gordon Fellows 
right in Lady Anglesey’s garden party at Versailles mut- 
tered to her, ‘‘How is Stanford?’’? A worse one, Blank 
Blank Blank, in his 22nd Street retreat, saw her, tied for 
White because she could not run away—then. 

You see how she had few friends, but I saw one, Carroll 
Beckwith, whom she had met when she first came to New 
York. Afterwards Beckwith told me that she was the 
nicest, sweetest little girl he and Mrs. Beckwith had ever 
known from their first meeting until the fall of that year 
(1901). In that fall they noticed a great change and she 
happened to tell the Beckwiths that she had met White. 
Then they understood, and in telling me all this Beckwith 
gave expression to his distress at the terrible fate that had 
overtaken her. 

This time had we.saved any girl? Christmas soon ap- 
proached, Evelyn’s eighteenth birthday. I had kept away 
from her because I had promised Longfellow and that other 
lawyer, Thornton Warren, whom she told me she wanted, 
to wait until that day. They were afraid of White’s 
lawyers, but I cared not one straw for all that he could 
hire. That day I sent all sorts of Japanese trees, minia- 
tures, and she cared little. But they were better than any- 
one else gave. 

That evening Charlie Sands, Lorimer Warden and I 
drove to the theatre, Madison Square, with a girl. Ken- 
nedy, the detective of the Grand Hotel, should have been 
outside. Instead he sent a detective named Heitman who, 
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as I entered the building, told me that White was not 
there. He asked: ‘‘Did you hear what they said?’’ About 
four men were standing outside on the pavement. I 
said, ‘‘No.’? Heitman said, ‘‘Why they said it loud when 
you came along. ‘That’s him; that’s him.’’’ And some- 
thing else I can’t remember. He meant I came up from 
where our carriage had stopped. Again I said, ‘‘No,’’ and 
he said: ‘‘ Yes, they must be here for you, I know some of 
them,’’ and he gave two or three reasons, and he said: 
‘‘They are members of the Monk Kastman gang.’’ Without 
agreeing I told him to telephone Kennedy, whom I had 
expected in the first place. 

The play ended, and I came to her dressing room, where 
a colored maid was helping her ; I found it would be at least 
twenty minutes before she was ready. I went out to find 
what might happen outside. I sat with our friends in the 
carriage, until Kennedy appeared with Heitman. The 
latter I had asked to observe these four men he spoke of. 
Now Kennedy agreed with Heitman, so I asked if they had 
two revolvers. They said: ‘‘Yes.’’ I took one of them 
for myself that night. 

Leaving Charlie with the girl, Warden and I went across — 
the street to a saloon. For Kennedy told me that the four 
men were there. I wanted to see them. We took a drink. 
He had not learnt until we were inside, when I told him 
about these gangsters of Monk Eastman. It was a sort of 
a shock to him, for the Monk Eastmans had been doing a 
good deal of shooting at that time. The men were sitting 
in the back of the saloon, and I thought it foolish to go 
towards them. Were they Monk Hastman’s gang? They 
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said nothing but that meant nothing. It was not a good 
moment, I thought, if they were Monk Eastmans. The de- 
tective might lie but he might have told the truth. 

The twenty minutes I thought had ended. Going into the 
street I saw something. An electric hansom came down 
in a hurry, and it stopped across the street from the stage 
entrance, close to the theatre entrance and a huge thing 
popped out and ran across the street into that entrance. 
Instantly I left my friends, for it was Stanford White. I 
stood with the two detectives holding that entrance. 

Watching, I waited, and it lasted long, I thought. It 
might have been ten minutes, when White came out right 
past me, followed by three or four who looked less than 
half his size, one I knew. Here I saw him looking sort of 
wild and excited, as though everything was wrong. 

Watching was not necessary that time. Still this man 
might have carried Evelyn off, and she knew that if he tried 
it I would take her away from him. She feared him ter- 
ribly, worse when they were alone; but he dreaded her, 
and dreaded her the most of all when they were not alone. 
Earlier that night he saw her, urging her to come to her 
birthday party in the Tower, she hotly refusing. This time 
again; he would give her time to cool and then he would 
follow to the Tower, he challenged. 

All was clear and I brought Evelyn, and we with the 
two men and the other girl drove to Rector’s Restaurant. 
There were more girls and men waiting, and more came in. 
We drank and we ate and I was three parts horribly sorry 
and one part flushed with frustrating White and his friends 
that very day that Longfellow allowed me to start. And 
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being most sorry, I drank, and they all joined so earnestly 
we nearly forgot the repentance in the morning; the re- 
pentance not of the food nor of the wine nor Evelyn, but 
her rape by White. 

Was White wild and excited? He tried to kill me that 
night. He went back the third time to the theatre. He 
found her gone and dreaded that she had gone with me. 
He brought a gun and showed it so the doorkeeper saw it, 
and he, the doorkeeper, told me that White had it for the 
‘*Pittsburgher’’ and White swore he would ‘‘Get him be- 
fore morning and kill the —— of a ——.” 


CHAPTER XV 


i AG had no chaperon now, for that was useless. 
It was damnable. No one denied then that she was 
hurt. But was I more furious than at what she told me 
first? There the savage torment bore no forgiveness; here 
they had a reason, this squirt Hummel, whom we shall see 
later, the blackguard and his better counselor—this time 
you see they feared. He wanted to kill me with his revolver 
that Christmas Eve, but his fear was greater still, greater 
than his hatred. 

White’s danger came from Anthony Comstock. He knew 
of Susie Johnson of the pie, guests bad and good around, 
and of what happened after. She was under sixteen. 
White and Blank Blank secreted her when the police 
searched. Later she died. Others too, and Comstock 
wanted the Society of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
to assist, and was sorry that that Society and Mr. White 
had the same lawyer. 

I found that Mr. Camstock was the soundest man. People 
had said he was a fakir. He was not. Earlier I had told 
the Manager of that Children’s Society to have their office 
opened at night and I would pay. He refused. Perhaps 
that Society had their own reasons, but they never helped 
us and they never helped others like Susie Johnson who 
was raped that night, the pie night. 

Comstock was far better than other reformers. Some I 
knew, and their righteous indignation against the wicked 
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cooled off when the wicked were powerful and rich. Miss _ 
Helen Gould never minded that, yet I could not tell her 
of the fact, she being unmarried. Comstock sent agents to 
the Madison Square Garden Tower, and tried other means. 
In that Tower they found rooms unrented yet could not be 
rented to them. 

He never knew Evelyn’s story, and I think never knew of 
that Monk Eastman gang. Were they such? We do not 
know to this day. 

I had detectives always then. Later we found Delancey 

Nicoll hired detectives for White. Longfellow and I got 
to McKenna’s Agency’s chief man trying to find out about 
these four Eastmans. Kennedy and Heitman told us that 
they followed them to Rector’s Christmas Eve then lost us; 
that different times they found one or more of them, but 
I never saw any again. That was no disproof. White’s 
lawyers might know, but might not know, and Jerome and 
my everlasting lawyers never knew. Probably after many 
years it seems it was a fraud, still men like Monk Eastman 
seldom talk at all. Was it a fantasy by Kennedy or was 
it not? 

Being warned by more than one lawyer, White was care- 
ful, or tried to be about stage girls, because we had so 
many at this time. We found Edna , yet we were 
late, and Evelyn knew. I soon knew when we found that 
Mrs. and Edna had had suppers in the Tower and 
her mother was so intoxicated that she slept in a chair. 
White never bothered any daughter even if seventeen years 

- old, not good looking, except if she was a virgin. We were 

too late. 











ANTHONY COMSTOCK 
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We found a girl named Paula , who must have 
been , for White controlled her. She was sent up 
the Hudson but May McKenzie discovered her at her house 
in Kingston with her sister. She was very pretty yet a girl 
rather prettier was coupled with her, Sue The 
latter had hundreds of letters and telegrams. 

Here is what happened to that correspondence. White 
got back most. When he died Miss ——’s brother got 
what was left, and we have sixty-one only of the poorest. 
She was raped in 1903. She was faithful because she was 
ashamed. But he left her nothing and she told my people 
she would see them for it was he who injured her. One 
said: 











**T telegraphed you tonight telling you that I hope 
to be in Chicago next week—be sure and write and let 
me know your address at once when you get to Chicago 
—and keep absolutely mum about it to everybody— 
especially Washington. 

‘‘T have been thinking about you constantly and 
am dying to see you again. 

‘* Affectionately, Stanford.’’ 


She got that just before October 19, 1903. See that 
date. 
A telegram: 
New York, Dec. 26, 1903. 
‘Miss Sue —, , 
Care of Castle Square Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘‘Thank you for your telegram. Be very good. 
66g? 
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Mr. White was trying to kill me two days earlier, he was 
not so affectionate to her. Another is unusual. 


“Dearest Sue— 
“‘Do not dine—but dine with me—I will send for 
you at half-past seven—put on all your old clothes. 
(His sign Butterfly) ‘‘“W”’ 


She knew or she telephoned for she got into his rooms in 
that Tower. He was there and she saw he had a knife. 
He cut off all her clothes and she was terrified. Until she 
learned that this was his notion. I do not know why he 
did this, as we never heard of that proceeding from any 
other victims, nor of others who were not victims who got 
undressed. 


“‘Restegouche Salmon Club, 
Melapedia P. O., Canada. 
Sunday. 
‘“Sue Dear— 

‘‘The telegraph is not open today and I am afraid 
to leave a telegram to be sent tomorrow as you prob- 
ably will have left Washington. 

‘Blank Blank is sitting opposite me, raging to get 
off and asking me who I am writing to, and I told 
him the dearest, sweetest girl in the world. I suppose 
you upset the whole family in Washington. 

' ‘‘We are having good fishing and bully weather 
ere. 

“I hope you are all right and as happy as usual. 
Be sure and write me right away. 

‘‘Lovingly, 
‘‘Stanford.’’ 
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The above is rather useless. Except he writes so far 
away. You will find that Miss Nesbit when victimized got 
less than $30 a week. Miss worked steadily.. He 
paid far less. Far less or she would not have sold these 
letters with her remarks at $500. 

The next should have been carried away with him or 
with her brother. It still was left: 





‘“Dearest Sue— 

““My limbs were numb and I could hardly rise this 
morning when I got up. Ah, sweet! unless you long 
for what I am longing for—I should not see you 
again alone—it would not be right. 

“‘T will call and see you surely before I go to the 
theatre. 

‘‘Lovingly, 
CES Es 


She said always if she was kind these letters came. 
You see the poor man never could find a girl, despite his 
fearful ways, who could love him. So this was his best. 
But he had so many more for such as this sort. 

I only saw White once at this time. His box was across 
from mine, and one remembered his hands looked like red 
gloves, but it was his skin. I looked and looked, then 
walked down to the vestibule. Then I waited. Until all 
came out, but not he. I could not do anything, unless he 
attacked me. 

There was a time I heard him. I heard his ‘‘Hello.’’ I 
was by that telephone but the rest his voice was too low 
for me. You will see Evelyn testified to his answers, she 
not remembering hers. It was in Sherry’s Restaurant, 
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Fifth Avenue and 44th Street, and a Mr. Abbott was the 
telephone man, and he held the second phone in the south 
corridor. I did not care to listen to that voice, he not 
knowing, but I copied what she said to him. 

First she called up the office of McKim, Mead and White 
and asked for White. She was asked to give her name. 
She said, ‘‘Miss Nesbit.’’ 

Over the phone his voice was heard: ‘‘Hello.’’ 

Miss Nesbit: ‘‘Have you the storage order?’’ 

None I heard, but she told me and she swore to that in 
Court. Then: 

Miss Nesbit: ‘‘I think you might have kept my things 
for me.’’ 

Again silence for me, but she and Mr. Abbott heard him. 

Miss Nesbit: ‘‘Why should you, don’t you owe it to 
me for how you hurt me two years ago, when I shrieked and 
shrieked, but you had no pity ?’’ 

Here I wrote down that day, here I have it this day: 
(This was after the drug effect had worn off.) I knew, she 
knew and we knew Stanford White knew. I was not mar- 
ried then. 

White answered again, and then she said: 

Miss Nesbit: ‘‘You never would have got me alone if 
you hadn’t deceived me.”’ 


CHAPTER XVI 


HAT spring White went abroad, and our detectives 
saw him off. They were careful not to let Mrs. White 
know, but four lifted their hats when he walked up the 
gangplank. We sailed soon, landing at Genoa and stopped at 
Monte Carlo. Used my system and won a bit. From there 
we passed the Riviera de Poneta and followed Napoleon’s 
1796 army. Only we did not bother about any army. We 
saw Brescia and Burgano to Verona, seeing the tombs of 
the Della Sealas, and we were alone in that great Roman 
Circus in the moonlight. 

We spent some time at Bellagio, one of the prettiest in 
all the world, and crossed the lake to Candanabia living in 
a small palace filled with Dresden China owned by a 
brother-in-law of Mrs. Law. Returning to Bellagio we 
came half-way to Como when a truck driven by horses 
would have turned, slightly, only the driver was sleeping. 
So we passed nearly breaking at the same time. Then 
our rear wheel slid an inch, yet that inch hit one of the 
stone pillars on that pike. 

Few know what happens if a motor’s rear wheel touches 
a stationary object. The rear slides across the road, then, 
being moving, you just run off to the side you had been hit, 
the rear sliding the other way. We knew it, for our 
chauffeur flew off somewhere. Evelyn holding tight with 
me, we ran down, and there was a narrow ledge and I 
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drove right along that and stopped. Except there we would 
have gone four hundred feet down steeper and steeper and 
Evelyn saw it too. Yet at once she was ready to walk. 
The chauffeur then got busy, and soon we drove to Como. 
Our car was all right. Next going to Turin she became 
ill after passing Nevaro, but recovered, and next we crossed 
the Mont Cenis and on to Dijon buying Burgundies and 
on to. Paris. 

We met some American girls who were fairly good com- 
pany, and the Aga Kahn had some English girls. I knew 
some in London, but these we saw in Paris were tiresome. 
Of course all the men were around. I seldom visited for 
Evelyn was angry with Miss Marbury (who had to take 
care of Miss DeWolfe’s clothes) and she knew none but 
Miss Marbury’s friends, you see. 

In the summer we went to Grindelwald, and the first 
morning I started for the Jungfrau. I tried to ride to 
where we entered the ice, but the last hundred yards my 
horse fell; he was not hurt but my ankle was sprained. I 
hobbled to the glacier, the guides unlaced my boot and used 
much ice, for the swelling was bad. I should have been 
carried back, but a girl down below would not like that, 
so though they objected, we climbed. First an easy part 
of the glacier then mounted quite steeply, all snow and ice, 
to the Berg] Hutte 10,000 feet high. 

Next morning my ankle of course was worse, so we started 
very early with two lanterns. It was very quiet at that 
hour, and there were no sorts of crevasses, and we climbed 
along the top edge along bits of snow. Nearly five o’clock 
we left our lanterns and climbed on and on and we had to 
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goslow. In the end we were above the Kiger and over the 
Monch itself, about 12,000 feet high, but it was almost 
noon, and it was nearly a mile before we could climb to 
the top. We never knew we could ever do this much. 

After looking down the Ewigesee, then the Jungfrau, 
the only higher peak nearby, we descended miles of snow 
and ice and had lunch at the Bergl Hutte, then down the 
very steep part, and on. We never reached Grindelwalk 
until near midnight. 

Next day I could not walk at all. We went to Zurich 
to see Dr. Mendes-Ernst and I took more time than Evelyn. 
I hobbled for about six weeks, but perhaps climbing at the 
wrong moment may have prevented a quicker recovery. 
*‘Sport’’ Donnelly came there, and he and I drove past 
Saltsburg to Vienna, and on to Budapest. Rare journey 
in those days! Then back, and Evelyn joined us and we 
drove to the Rhinefalls again, then west past Basel to 
Girardmere and on to Paris. Rather dullish that time. 
The Aga Kahn and such. Then home. 

In the steamer we had a private dining room, and were 
very comfortable. In the passenger list Evelyn found 
Edna , the girl who brought her to the Blackguard, 
and her mother, Mrs. After seeing Mrs. 
she told me what she had learned, part of which we knew 
already. They came to our small drawing-room, and 
Evelyn then left us together. Mrs. told me in detail, 
all about how they met Mr. White and his friends; how 
Blank the Pimp beguiled her, the mother, by assuring her 
that he admired her greatly, how she was even prettier 
than her daughter (just as he had told Mrs. Nesbit and the 
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other lost mothers) ; then how Mr. White was so benign, 
so kind, and protected girls like Edna from the 
terrors of New York. Was all this a rigmarole or was it 
purely hell fire? 

Edna had brought in girls as innocent as herself, for 
was not Evelyn brought to White too? Mrs. knew 
that Edna had lunches and no harm too, that is, for a time. 

Until Edna came erying hysterically and all disheveled 
that evening, and she knew that she was entrapped and she 
wanted to kill White. She could not, so she took to the 
law, but what could she do? Her lawyers had no nerve 
against White’s lawyers, and they compromised. She and 
Edna went to Abe Hummel’s office or house, and she got 
all she could—$5,000. White spent more than twenty 
times as much each year. Incidentally, or was it inci- 
dental, they ‘had no man in the family. 

Evelyn and Edna came, and Edna repeated the detail 
and the horror. She and her mother wept. They had wept 
too much for Edna’s ruin; here they wept because they 
feared to be in New York after that suit. Neither could 
live elsewhere, yet friends of White had started to injure 
them. I would have wanted them to try it, only it was too 
late for White. They would have calumniated her and set 
up the payment of $5,000. So I assured them both that 
in the future no friends of White would worry them. 
Before we ended that, we reached New York. As usual 
we had good custom men. 

Evelyn went to the Hotel Cumberland, and when I ealled 
there were piles of reporters full of excitement. Some ass 
had cabled that we had been married. I took a girl that 
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lived in that hotel, and she brought me down in some 
luggage elevator and got out unbeknownst. But Evelyn 
was there. Soon she went to a 38th Street house where 
dwelt two women, one I forgot, but the other, Miss Pierce, 
a good Quaker of the Shippen tribe in Philadelphia, who 
became a sincere friend of Evelyn. 

Then we started again for Mr. White. First I wrote 
Roger O’Mara and you might know that since his friend 
Mr. Byrnes died, he was still a great friend of the New 
York policemen. He came and Mrs. and Edna 
repeated her story. He assured them not to worry, that 
no one would bother them. Edna got along and shortly 
married 

Early in 1905 Evelyn had to go to the hospital, Dr. 
Bulls, as before. Her mother had married Mr. Holman; 
they came to allow the doctor to operate, although it wasn’t 
serious. I asked Mr. Holman who would take care of 
Howard Nesbit. He said he would take care of him. He 
should have told me the truth. I was deceived about him. 
Presently she got well, and we took an apartment in 
Madison Avenue. 











CHAPTER XVII 


VELYN’S resistance to my proposals to marry her 

continued to be firm and resolute. That she yielded 
at last was largely due to my mother, and how it came about 
can best be told in my mother’s simple and convincing 
testimony. 

“‘When he first entered the house’’—this was in Novem- 
ber, 19083—‘‘T have a habit of going to the door when my 
children arrive—his manner was utterly different; he had 
an absent-minded, despairing look as if he had lost interest 
in everything. 

‘‘Well, at breakfast time I think I noticed it still more 
strongly, and the same, absent-minded, abstracted look as 
if he was laboring with a problem. And he was very fond 
of music, and I remember he left the table and went to the 
drawing-room, and I heard the piano, very violently play- 
ing at first, and then it gradually grew softer and he came 
back and conversed as usual—threw it off apparently. . . . 

‘‘For instance, this sort of thing happened several times 
—leaving the table. Even if there was a little company 
there he would leave as though he had taken his share in 
the conversation as long as he could, and I would hear the 
same thing—the piano playing, and then softer and softer, 
and he would come back again and resume, excuse himself 
and go away, and then come back and resume. But the 
most marked feature was his wakefulness at night. . . , 
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His room was next to mine, and I would perhaps hear a 
smothered sob. . . . And I would knock at the door 
and he would not tell me what the trouble was. Other 
nights I would see the light—and I could see a faint light 
under the door, and maybe at three or four o’clock in the 
morning, I would go in and find him sitting up dressed.’’ 


Q. ‘‘At three or four in the morning?”’ 

A. ‘‘Yes; and he said, ‘It is no use going to bed, I cannot 
sleep.’ Still, as I say I am not of a prying disposition, 
and while I would ask if he could not tell me the trouble, 
he would say it is impossible.’’ 


¥ % * * * * 


Q. ‘‘I understand, now finally did he either in answer 
to questions that you put to him, or of his own motion tell 
you finally what the trouble that he was laboring under 
was?’’ 

A. ‘‘He finally did one night. I rather insisted that he 
must tell me.’’ 

But even then she did not want to know the young girl’s 
name, and I did not tell her. Yet I did try to give from 
my point of view her character and appearance. I told my 
mother—it is best explained in her testimony—*‘‘that she 
had the most beautiful mind naturally of any person he 
had ever known, that she had been neglected, or this would 
not have happened ; that if she had any mother, anyone to 
look after her, there was still a chance for her to be all that 
she should be.”’ 

Another excerpt from my mother’s testimony : 

“‘It was the first Thanksgiving in our very large and 
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beautiful new church, and it was crowded; and Harry and 
I were the only ones at home, because my daughter and her 
husband were coming from England, were expected, and 
the rest of the family were in New York. We went to the 
church, and it being so full we were under the gallery, 
fortunately, I think, afterwards; and towards the close of 
the service, as the choir was singing Kipling’s Recessional 
Hymn to that beautiful music of DeKoven’s I heard a sob, 
and a shower of tears fell on the programme which he was 
holding. I put my hands on him and gave him a little 
shake, and he recovered himself. And as we were driving 
home, I said, ‘Why did you forget yourself in church?’ 
He said, ‘It suddenly came over me; if this dreadful thing 
had not happened, she might have been with us here.’ ”’ 

Again about December Dr. Bingaman came. ‘‘I remem- 
ber one gloomy afternoon that he came there to see him. 
I was not in. But Harry was especially depressed that day. 
He usually was able to throw it off if anyone came. But 
it seemed to hold on more that day. 

“‘She had gone with her mother from Pittsburgh or Alle- 
gheny to New York, and was, as we all know, posing for 
pictures in order to help maintain her mother; and that she 
had finally been induced to go on the stage; and that it 
was very bad for her; and that he had wanted to discourage 
her from it, wanted to send her to school, and so forth; 
but that he had very little help or encouragement from her 
mother in his efforts to protect, to befriend, the child—as 
he constantly called her. But I cannot tell exactly when 
I learned the name. 

“*T think it was in March that we spoke of it. And I felt 
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then that unless he did marry her it would be this irregular 
way, and I thought it was the least of two evils, for him to 
marry her. That was my point of view, yet I never had 
seen her. And he asked me if I would be willing to go 
on to New York and see her—which I did in March. 

‘*He asked me whether I would be willing that he should 
marry her, after having seen her, and bring her home. I 
said I would be. I said, ‘I am the only one at home now; 
I am quite willing to do my share if you will do—if you 
and she will do yours.’ I made tie one condition. May 
I say one thing in addition. 

Q. ‘‘Was that a part of the conversation, madam?”’ 

A. ‘*No. I mean—I want to say that I did not make it 
a condition that she should not see her mother—her mother 
was never brought in. But I did make it a condition that 
if he married her and brought her to my house, that her 
past was to be a closed book, that I did not ask about it, 
and I did not wish to hear about it. And that promise was 
faithfully kept.’’ 

Q. ‘‘It was subsequently kept?’’ 

A. *‘Faithfully. That is, we never mentioned her past— 
that is, in New York. She talked of her childhood. He 
said that she herself said it would be a very unsuitable— 
unsuitable marriage for him; and I didn’t know exactly 
the—I have never known the circumstances exactly until 
since this trial had been going on.”’ 

We were too many. Evelyn objected again, but the last 
time, for at last she agreed. With the good Miss Pierce 
as chaperon she was ready. The marriage took place 
in Pittsburgh, April 5, 1905. 
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Evelyn with Miss Pierce reached the clergyman’s house 
at the same time as my mother and I, and we entered 
together. Denniston Lyon and soon the Holmans came. 
Quietly Dr. McEwan began the ceremony, and Evelyn and 
I responded. Her face in the shaded lights, these lights 
a little covered with the roses that I sent, appeared as if 
of ivory, and I more quiet still. I would attend to her and 
all who brought her agony, as well as follow the other 
promises according to the ceremony. 


When ended I kissed her. The Holmans left and we 
returned to Lyndhurst. There was a really good dinner, 
then off to Chicago. There were reporters, clamoring, of 
course, both at Chicago and Milwaukee, where one of 
Evelyn’s friends at the De Mille school lived, but going 
farther west they dropped off. We reached Pasadena, 
descending the Bright Angel Trail in the Grand Canyon 
on the way. Will Orr and his wife and Mr. and Mrs. 
Habersham Barnwell, of Carolina, had many quiet and 
pleasant dinners. 

After some weeks we went north past the biggest of the 
big trees, and entered the Yosemite. As you came in to the 
great valley then, it was like a moving picture, from the 
moment we could see and as we descended clear to the 
Bridal Veil. Further we stopped and stayed several days, 
Evelyn becoming very friendly with old John Muir. We 
drove and climbed to the top of the Yosemite Falls and the 
other beautiful falls, and rode upon donkeys to the Lookout 
Point. Of course, we each walked out a step further than 
anyone of our companions. You would drop a thousand 
feet down if you fell, then bounce two thousand more. 
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Coming back from the Yosemite there was a small bit 
of excitement—the driver called there was a rattlesnake. 
None moved except Evelyn; she dropped right down, so I 
did. It is easy if you have a club, but I had no revolver 
(I never had a revolver except in New York City) and I 
had a polite umbrella. I made no move to get anything 
because Evelyn had a bright plan to kill that rattlesnake 
with a stone, holding the stone. So I speared the snake 
with the umbrella so she could see it, then pushed her 
away. It was not very big so I was able to kill it with 
the umbrella, but there were five rattles, so it was not so 
small either. 

From there we reached San Francisco, and ran around 
with Tommy McCaleb and a big man in the Pacific Union, 
_ a friend of Blair Painter, and there were others who made 
it joyful for us in that city, where everybody works hard 
and yet everybody leaves off work for anybody. There is 
no other city like San Francisco. 

The rest of the trip was northern, seeing the Portland 
Exposition and Seattle, and we sailed to Victoria, which is 
a pure English town, and Vancouver, and came back on 
the Canadian Pacific, where we had a beautiful hour’s walk 
on Glacier, then stopped a day at Banff. The two things 
that stand out in my memory are swimming in the hot 
springs itself and Evelyn’s petting two big mountain lions. 
That stunt of hers was about as dangerous as possible, and 
I had to pet the lions too. 

From there we crossed more of Canada and Dakota to 
St. Paul and finally to Cresson, my mother’s mountain 
home. That summer and the next winter when we lived 
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in Lyndhurst I went off to New York, Evelyn also went 
there with my mother and then with me. 

While at home she had two new friends. One was the 
‘only Schenley who came to this country from England for 
a few days. She took lunch with my mother and a dozen 
other women, and she and Evelyn got along very well 
indeed. The other, the chief of the Presbyterian Church, 
Dr. Patton, liked her and her spirit. He has spoken of 
her since. 

Rather late in the spring my mother and we intended 
to sail together. Tommy McCaleb, who had come east, had 
stopped with us in Pittsburgh and came with us to New 
York. The boats were crowded, so my mother left first, 
and we saw her off. We had reservations for June 28th. 

On this Monday morning, June 25, 1906, I went to 
get our tickets for the Katserin Augusta and met Jimmie 
Gerard and I walked up Broadway from the steamship 
office at Lower Broadway. He said that Mrs. Gerard and 
he would sail, I think, the 30th. He asked me if I could get 
staterooms for his steamer and I said I hoped they could 
get them on ours. Later on in the Great War he was 
Ambassador to Germany. Then I came uptown and had 
lunch with Evelyn. 

It happened that that afternoon I went to a club and 
played Bridge Whist with John Drake and some more until 
ready for dinner, 
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WE E had dinner at Martin’s Restaurant, Evelyn, 

Tommy MecCaleb and I and Truxton Beale. We 
intended to go to Sherry’s, but Beale, when we met by 
accident, was not dressed, so we changed. We were cheer- 
ful, very, and it happened that a number of friends had 
tables around us. Some of us moved over and talked, they 
came to us, then Mr. and Mrs. Clement Griscom, of the 
American Steamship Line, towards the end crossed over 
and were very kind in so doing, for they were much older 
than we. 

It might be a half-hour after we reached our table I saw 
a tremor in Evelyn; I asked if she was ill. She told me no, 
and in a moment she tried to be more cheerful even than 
the rest. I nearly forgot her shuddering. 

Then Evelyn asked for a piece of paper and McCaleb had 
one. This was some time after. She wrote, and I remem- 
bered she held a menu card so she could write on that small 
bit of paper. She gave the message to McCaleb or to Beale 
for only me to see. I read these words: ‘‘The B. was 
here a minute ago but ‘went out again.’’ J smiled reassur- 
ingly as it was I who must see him, not Evelyn now, and 
asked her: ‘‘Are you all right?’’ She nodded: ‘‘Yes.’’ 
We did not ask more; the others never were aware. This 
was no place for me, wild at missing him: how did that 
blackguard enter, how was I unaware of his presence? He 


had got out, how did he get out? 
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I had to cheer up poor Evelyn, too. She was cheerful, 
but I knew what she had seen for she had shuddered and 
grown white at the sight of him merely passing in a car- 
riage; here she saw the ‘‘B’’ unexpectedly in this dining 
room. Still he was gone. We simply forgot him. We 
could talk after a dinner that had been cheerful, except 
that damned spot. All our different friends went away, 
their tables vacant; still I preferred to wait, for going to 
a theatre is usually a bore. ‘‘We are having a good time 
here,’’ I said, ‘‘why not stay?’’ But Evelyn wanted action, 
and we had tickets at a premier at the Madison Square 
Garden Roof; in fact, Captain Wharton was in one of 
our chairs. We all had to go. 


The play was so-so, our chairs too far back, and part 
talked, part seeing the play. We were five persons for four 
chairs, so I walked around, and seeing Clinch Smith I sat 
down with him for a time. After talking casually I re- 
turned and McCaleb walked off. Later he returned and 
Captain Wharton left us. We talked perhaps half an hour, 
and thinking they would prefer to leave I asked: ‘‘Should 
we go?’’ And the others neither dissented nor agreed. 
Probably a little later Evelyn wanted to go and we started, 
Evelyn, Truxton Beale, McCaleb and I. 

Probably we talked along the way, we might have spoken 
to Smith, or he might have gone; I don’t know. Our seats 
being far back, that was to the west from the stage, going 
out we went south, along the Madison Avenue side of the 
roof to the southwest corner (that is to the southwest end 
of the Madison Square Garden). We then went east on the 
south (26th Street) side and saw the Tower. 
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We never noticed it entering, nor when we sat and looked 
at the play or with Smith, farther back than we, there 
noise and light, just a show, but there was a Tower. It did 
not look like that Giralda. I looked at it, its bigness in- 
creased in the darkness; I saw those high up little windows 
where she suffered and never her fault whatever. I knew 
Evelyn remembered even better still. I called: ‘‘Shall we 
go and see Coopsey Hewitt?’’ He had asked us to see his 
chemical appliances there. I called to avoid the thinking, 
that sacrifice of her whole life. 

At this moment none of us knew that there was a girl 
in that cast, Maude Fulton, Evelyn-like, and seventeen 
years of age. It was her first appearance and her beauty, 
young and fresh, captivated White. He saw her and wrote 
_ asking her to supper. She refused, not knowing him. He 

knew her manager and he wrote again, and during the inter- 
mission he went behind the scenes to see the manager, Lionel 
Lawrence, who asked him, ‘‘Please wait until afterwards, 
we are so troubled this first night.”” He came out and 
waited. Worse for him. 

So White was to die in the very act of trying to debauch 
another girl hardly past childhood. Had he not been 
waiting for her, he might not have come to his death 
that night. Of all this we knew nothing, nor did we know 
of another girl the following night. Miss Fulton learned 
of this second victim, whom my revolver saved, and long 
afterward when she had become celebrated both on the 
stage and as an author she told about it. On the night 
following White’s death she and some members of the 
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Company entered the elevator, when in came a mere slip 
of a girl. 

A bit of a girl, a mere child to be exact, hardly more than 
thirteen (Miss Fulton knew, for she was then only seven- 
teen) with her hair down her back, a shop girl type, shame- 
facedly approached. 

“‘T shall never forget what happened. The elevator boy, 
his name was Arthur, seemed for an instant at a loss: 
‘Where do you want to go?’ She hung her head still 
further. ‘I want to go to Mr. White’s rooms.’ 

‘““We were stunned,’’ Miss Fulton said. ‘‘A deathlike 
silence prevailed. We girls looked at one another foolishly, 
helplessly. The kid didn’t know. She had a rendezvous 
with White in his apartment and was trying to keep it. 
Finally Arthur broke the suspense. Without so much as 
a tremor he said: ‘Mr. White is not here tonight,’ and 
gently helped the child out of the car. The lever was 
moved, the elevator went up and we prepared to put on 
our make-up.’’ 

Just another little victim headed for hell. 

I had looked at the stage and now I looked to my left to 
see if there were any I knew, a thing I always did. I saw 
the ‘‘B”’ and I’said, ‘‘Excuse me’’ to McCaleb, the others 
being ahead some yards. I saw a path from the stage to 
his table; going directly he would not have seen me. I 
walked to the stage and turned towards him so that he 
must see me coming. 

There I saw him thirty feet in front of me, and as he 
watched the stage he saw me. I walked towards him and 
about fifteen feet away I took out my revolver. He knew 
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me and he was rising and held his right hand towards, I 
think, his gun, and I wanted to let him try, but who was 
next? A man, a dozen men might have maimed me, cut 
off the light, allowed him to escape and rape more American 
girls as he had; too many, too many as he ruined Evelyn. 

Half-rising he gazed at me malignantly. I shot him 
twelve feet away. I felt sure he was dead. But I wanted 
to take no chances, I walked toward him, and fired two 
more shots. He dropped. 

I looked to see if any fool should attack me; there were 
two bullets left, if needed. Instead all the people moved 
and moved so far, surging to the end of the roof, that I 
feared some might be forced to fall, toppling to the street 
eighty feet below, so I slowly raised the gun above my 
head, and turned rather fast, yet not enough to alarm any- 
one, and went back the same way as I had taken. 

Some men observing that they were safe, I walked and 
handed the pistol to one of them. Then straight to Evelyn. 
She uttered a ery: ‘‘My God, Harry, what have you 
done?’’? I held her close and told her: ‘‘It is all right, 
dearie, I have probably saved your life.’ Then I kissed 
her. 


CHAPTER XIX 


T this time Policeman Debes came. He and I went to 

the elevator, the same place where George Keppel and 
the rest had descended five years earlier. I had been sorry 
that night for Mr. White. For I never knew then. 

In the street people were coming, were crowding, but 
Debes was good. He rapped the sidewalk to help us move 
to the corner and bring aid. He knew for I had told him: 
‘‘He ruined my wife.’’ Another came, not so useful, and 
more people pushed closer to us, and not only toward us 
but to the elevator, and I persuaded Debes to go himself 
and find McCaleb and Beale and help Evelyn. Together 
they got her out of the Madison Square Garden and drove 
safe to May McKenzie’s room somewhere. Had she only 
been as well taken care of in the days that followed as she 
was taken care of that night! | 

The other policeman and I being jammed, we decided 
to walk to a station. It was about half a mile. We entered 
the station and a reporter of the Herald advised me not to 
use my name, and as I was inexperienced I signed John 
Smith. But as all the rest knew, also they remembered 
what I told Debes when he first saw me, that did small harm. 

After a little talk we went to a cell, no one bothering 
me. But besides some drunken prisoners shouting, the 
night was warm and voices of women came from their 
prison. Then more of them, and a girl cried and her voice 
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seemed young, and another shouted to someone: ‘‘Oh, 
she’s ennercent.’’ But despite the turmoil I slept. Prob- 
ably usual, the noises. That morning the keepers asked 
what counsel I would want. I said Frederick W. Long- 
fellow, or if he was away Mr. Choate, whom I knew, or 
Blank Blank Blank, or Hornblower. Around seven the 
Coroner of New York, Mr. Dooley, came and he stated that 
I was the coolest person there. He was too complimentary 
perhaps. But he published this to the newspapers. 

In the morning I was taken down to the Jefferson Market 
Court by some friendly men from the Thirtieth Street 
Station. Blank Blank Blank came in, and said he 
would not act for me. Odd, I said: ‘‘All right, but 
you attend to my business for Longfellow now you’re here, 
as I’ve no other lawyer.’’ Since he came down there—the 
devil knows why—he agreed. 

I rested, and presently I went to the County Court- 
house. Soon I was asked to sit at a table. There were a 
dozen people, a man I did not know but who knew me 
I found out was Dan O’Reilly, and Blank, and Fred Dela- 
field, Longfellow’s partner. I liked the latter but he was 
deaf, and the fool Blank shouted out to him. O’Reilly 
told us later that Blank let everyone hear his talk to 
Fred. There was talk but little else. Except I asked to 
have a telephone, and was granted. I telephoned Mr. 
Comstock. He was out. 

And so I crossed the Bridge of Sighs, with agreeable 
police officers for company, and entered the Tombs, which 
isn’t so very bad. And all the wardens, keepers, deputy 
sheriffs, all were honest, and so I have found it at every 
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turn, except in Canada. <A shyster lawyer was sent in by 
certain Canadian officials. He came into my casern at 
Sherbrooke and tried by grossly improper means to get me 
to hire an officer. I said: ‘‘Get Sergeant Parkenson,’’ an 
honest man, so no harm was done, but the intent was evil. 
Most Canadians are straight, but there are grafters in 
Ottawa and other places who should be the straightest. 
They are not. In the Tombs I had a cell on the second 
tier on the Center Street side. Tammany tries to help men 
unable to have bail. It isn’t so bad even if it is called the 
Tombs. 

But no Evelyn, yet it was not her fault. For we had 
no lawyer but the Traitor, and he was far worse than 
any lawyers of any of my fellow-prisoners. But the next 
day she saw me, next Captain Wharton and Hartridge, 
though not Comstock. And the Traitor came to me. He 
said, ‘‘I will be your lawyer.’’ I said: ‘‘Until Longfellow 
comes.’’ I disliked his silly talk in the Courthouse. Still 
I thought he was respectable, and neglected to note that 
very good friends of mine, his relatives, never had him in 
any of their comings. I let him go ahead. He wanted 
“money, and I gave him a check for $10,000 and by telegram 
borrowed $15,000 more from Pittsburgh. (Why did Jerome 
forget this? A better lawyer would never have asked me 
to loan these days.) Then he spoke of regular counsel, as 
he was (Longfellow too) unversed in criminal procedure. 
While he talked, Hartridge was in the next room waiting 
for me. He suggested I should engage Delancey Nicoll. 
I said: ‘‘Hardly, Nicoll is counsel for the deceased, I 
understand.’’ He said we ought to, but perhaps we could 
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not do that. Then he thought of Black. At once I told 
Hartridge about the Traitor wanting Nicoll, then asked 
if Black was safe. Hartridge liked Black, so I returned 
and told the Traitor to employ Black. Nicoll was totally 
impossible, as every lawyer knew but the Traitor. 

Even before Evelyn had had a chance to see me we had 
both come to the same determination, which was to fight 
the case on its merits; baldly stated my idea was that White 
was a villain who had met his just deserts. We both knew 
that on such an issue no jury in the world would ever 
convict me. 

But meanwhile my nominal counsel, the Traitor, was 
proceeding along entirely different lines. Pretending to 
be my lawyer he was really acting for the head of that nest 
of degenerates in 22nd and 24th Streets, of which White 
was a member. His intention was to railroad me to Matte- 
awan as the half-crazy tool of a dissolute woman. For the 
first few days the newspapers and the public were unani- 
mous in our behalf and in denouncing White and his set 
of perverts. But the reporters could not see me and had 
to get their ideas from the Traitor, who they naturally 
supposed spoke by my authority. By deft insinuations he 
threw cold water on the idea of fighting the case, hinted at 
insanity and let loose an impression that Evelyn was an 
abandoned woman who had led me to my downfall. 

After about four days there began to be perceptible a 
slight change in the tone of the newspaper comment. Soon 
it became intensified. It was all along the line of the 
Traitor’s plan, designed primarily to destroy Evelyn, make 
me appear as a lunatic murderer and protect the remainder 
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of White’s guilty partners, in whose interests the Traitor 
was really acting. 

Evelyn hugged and hugged me when she first saw me in 
the Tombs. Then we talked about the coming battle. 
Neither knew anything about lawyers and each felt some- 
thing impure in the Traitor. She had seen him and taken 
his measure. I told her he had advised me to hire Delancey 
Nicoll as trial counsel and she brought home to me impres- 
sively what I had known but had not especially thought 
of, that Nicoll was Stanford White’s lawyer. The doubts 
I was already beginning to feel about the sincerity of this 
Traitor were confirmed and increased by what she said. 

Knowing that he was really working for the other side, 
the Traitor never had the impudence to send in a bill for 
services, although he was supposed to be my counsel for 
three weeks and was by no means a low-priced lawyer. He 
did write a-letter to my mother asking for money, after 
he had been dismissed, but I advised her to pay no atten- 
tion and he never had the courage to renew his request 
or to make any formal charge. He never got one cent from 
any of the Thaws and never will. Later on when Blank 
Blank Blank, the owner of the 22nd Street den, went into 
bankruptey and the Traitor acted for him, we had full 
proof of his motives in betraying us and for whom it was 
he was acting. 

That morning after Mr. White was killed, that morning 
after Evelyn’s husband killed him, I had no suspicions. 
All I knew was that now we were to have peace. After 
that same morning Evelyn was in terrible dread for me, 
yet she herself was safe at last. We could have children 
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then. A happy life seemed to be opening before us for 
not one man in all America said one word for White, and 
not one uttered anything against Evelyn. We saw sunshine 
ahead after these fearful cyclones and tornadoes. 

But what ruined us? 

The Traitor. He was a creature far meaner and uglier 
than Stanford White, aside from White’s one vice. Aside 
from his slaughter of virgins, which after all was a thing 
most people did not know about, White was a man of many 
attractions. He had friends, but this seum was bad clean 
through. You could not say of White that he was utterly 
rotten in character, because he had his good points. The 
Traitor had no excuse whatever. 

He knew not one in my family except myself. I had 
hired him. The next member of my family he came to know 
was Evelyn herself. He had no motive for betraying us 
except that he was secretly working for those gentlemen 
whom Jerome later, in his honest speech, described as ‘‘de- 
generates and perverts.’’ Jerome’s language was accurate. 
Yet were any of them more perverted than this ulcered 
Traitor? They were libertines and he was not, but his 
character was morally twisted—that is, perverted. 

But White was dead. And that night I prayed that he 
go to Heaven. 


CHAPTER XX 


HE Traitor was more venomous than White, and his 
type is as old as the hills. White was a type by 
himself. He was a character that does not appear once in 
a hundred years. But the filthy, slimy reptile who bites 
the hand that feeds him, betrays those who trust him, goes 
on endlessly from generation to generation. The treachery 
of this crawling thing was inspired by his great respect for 
the crew of perverts who would be shown up if he defended 
me courageously. There was a bold audacity about White’s 
vices; there was a slinking putridness about the contemp- 
tible tacties of the Traitor. 

Evelyn had to leave me. That upright, true and chaste 
girl was even then being undermined and victimized by the 
Traitor. We did not know this at the time, although there 
was something about him that made us both uneasy. Judge 
Olcott, partner of Black, came to introduce himself. Later 
on a rough man, good-natured, and a weasy little ferret 
with a grey goatee came into my cell, came in rather 
saucily, so when he tried to talk, I gently asked them to 
get out. 

That same day, two days after my arrest, I was asked to 
go to the District Attorney’s office. If I had known it 
would have been simple. Refused and dismissed the 
Traitor. Actually I knew so little. Though it seemed to 
me unusual. 
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I reached Jerome’s library. Several men were sitting or 
walking around. I knew none of them. But I noticed that 
good-natured man rather in the background, and that 
weasy one. 

To begin with, not one alienist retained by me had seen 
me. But one of Jerome’s fateurs had, Dr. Carlos McDonald. 
Later on we found that it was most fortunate that that 
Wweasy one saw me first, and that my own single alienist 
I had that day came in with two more of Jerome’s. Be- 
cause that would look too raw if they ordered a Commission, 
when first the opponent’s alienists saw me first and second 
everyone else knew, not only at that dinner when the 
Griscoms and Andrew Carnegie II, but the police at the 
stationhouse and the coroner of New York and all in the 
Tombs found no signs of insanity. 

In a few minutes all were ready. I noticed that, but I 
could not understand why, or why I should talk to any 
District Attorney’s men, when we expected a trial. 

There was a large table with chairs around and someone 
asked me to sit down. McDonald, Flint, Mabon and Hamil- 
ton sat down, but some of them moved around, so one can’t 
recollect each place. I think that McDonald was on my 
right, although he might have been across. Flint was across 
the table and Mabon with him, and the stenographer had 
his notebook to the left of these fateurs. Assistant District- 
Attorney Garvin was slightly behind, and Dr. Maguire 
also. There was another man that looked like a janitor, 
but I supposed he was Garvan’s assistant. 

There was a little talk, and Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton 
said he was my expert and presented Jerome’s alienists. 
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Jerome had three bug-doctors against me. Dr. McDonald 
pronounced the necessary words, told me that I would be 
bound to what I would say—it was fortunate that he did 
that. He is not a popinjay like Flint, yet the latter was a 
great talker and he could have said all this benignly and 
I might not have understood, but McDonald’s swift, faint 
voice partly awakened me. 

Then he gave that first question which was to tell all 
I knew about Mr. White and his death. 

Here I saw six or seven against me, and I had none ~ 
except Hamilton and no one had told me he was my bug- 
doctor. So I gently said that I would like to have counsel. 


Whereupon someone said that that janitor-like person 
was my counsel, that his name was Terry McManus. But 
I never knew him, so I said that I would not talk until 
Olcott came. Had he come quickly, I fear we would have 
been ruined for I probably would have talked. But it took 
a full half-hour. 

After Dr. McDonald talked, and I refused to answer that 
question he propounded, Hamilton said that he had met me. 
I remembered then that he was the queer person Ben Chew 
talked with in 1902 at the Waldorf Astoria H otel, who 
had an extraordinary hat. Then I told Flint that I knew 
his son, that I had had him at Newport when I took a cold 
or something. We mostly were silent, though McDonald 
and I talked about tobacco. Rather unpleasant when I 
knew none but that queer hat person. ‘You see the situa- 
tion. Three alienists employed by Jerome, Garvan the 
Chief Assistant, and the stenographer all ready, and I with 
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only a lawyer I didn’t want and wouldn’t have, and an 
alienist who later proved to be a perjurer. 

Oleott at last reached that library; he smiled profes- 
sionally, but what I had seen was enough. I told him that 
I was tired, which was true. ‘‘I am hopelessly obstinate,’’ 
T said. ; 

Had I talked ever so little the bug-doctors would have 
been able to frame up a case against me for Jerome. 

Incidentally, the case had not gone far when this Ham- 
ilton wrote my brother Joe, asking him which side he 
wanted him to take and to let him know so that he would 
not make any slip-up in case the family wanted me de- 
clared sane instead of insane. 


** August 3, 1906. 
“*My dear Mr. Thaw: 


‘*T am quite at sea as to what to do in your brother’s 
ease. By the papers I see that your mother has un- 
reservedly committed herself to his insane (sic) and 
futile (sie) defense which will undoubtedly land him 
in the electric chair. I am in a position to know that 
the District Attorney is in possession of facts that will 
flatly contradict Evelyn Thaw. 

‘The awful part of it is that he is injuring any 
remote use of a defense of insanity. Of course, he and 
his advisers, Hartridge & Gleason, are responsible for 
this. I inclose a cable for you to do as you choose 
about. As Judge Olcott has been turned out I really 
don’t know how much to work or what to do. 

‘*Yours sincerely, 


‘¢(Signed) Allen McLane Hamilton.”’ 
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Judge Shearn proved Dr. Hamilton’s perjury: you see 
Hamilton knew I had a retentive memory. He supposed 
the Judge had my memoranda. It was the official record 
of the stenographer who was in the library, and Judge 
Shearn had it. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


ERE is what happened to save us. And the Traitor 

spoiled his own plans by his haste in pushing 
Jerome’s alienists on me along with his. He also blundered 
by letting Jerome’s swine see me before mine, three of 
Jerome’s to one of mine. These fateurs do not care any- 
thing about facts, but their error in having Jerome’s bug- 
doctors get the first crack at me worked in this way: if 
they used a Commission afterwards, that would be too raw 
even for Jerome and his friends. 

We had escaped that day, that day when McDonald, 
Hamilton and Flint were so busy telephoning and contriv- 
_ ing. Too busy, for none noticed that I had not been claimed 
insane whatever, none seeing me first by our Traitor’s 
fateurs but for an opponent. It took Dr. Flint more than 
half a year to find out I was crazy, and he would not have 
found it out then if Jerome had not told him to. Here is 
his testimony: Q. ‘‘When did you first arrive at the 
opinion as to his mental condition?’’ A. ‘‘I knew on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1907.’’ In other words, he found it out five 
days after Evelyn went on the witness stand. 

We saved ourselves from the Traitor. But this was no 
victory against our opponents. It was the reporters that 
helped us here. The papers were ablaze with exposures 
not only from New York but from Philadelphia, the story 
too of that little boat where White and Blank Blank got 
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girls along the New England coast, and from as far south 
as Maryland, whence came the story of Blank Blank’s 
place named ‘‘The Blind’’ where Baltimore girls were 
ruined off and on. With all this flood of exposure from 
the whole Atlantic coast the public learned far worse things 
than even what had been printed from New York on that 
first day and the second. 

Let me thank the Lord for the reporters! They were 
blank nuisances before, they are blank nuisances, to this 
minute. But at that time they were our salvation. They 
bared with harsh, cold facts the glaring crimes of White 
and his worst friends. They garnered everything for two 
days and even for five, but then a change came. Our 
counsel, the Traitor, fooled them by pretending that we 
were weakening. Neither Evelyn nor I was afraid or 
faltered for a moment, but the reporters naturally thought 
the Traitor was speaking by our authority and began to 
weaken themselves. 

Jerome was in the country then. While he was away 
the Traitor was busy with only one object in view, which 
was to shield the Blackguard’s leacherous companions. 
The only way to do it was to make the papers believe that 
Evelyn and I were growing timorous. The reporters did 
see that our counsel had not merely faltered but had sold 
us to the Philistines. In those five days a tremendous 
feeling had been built up in our behalf among regular 
people. The man in the street was for us, so was every 
policeman and detective in New York City, and every 
mother everywhere, and the great tide of sentiment could 
not be turned back. 


- 
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In those first two days we had saved ourselves from the 
Traitor, but not from our open opponents. That Commis- 
sion did fearful damage. Still we had escaped. Yet too 
ashen was our outlook. In the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death I had to have counsel and not my own. A strange 
wish. 

This wish, though strange was exactly right. More, my 
splendid Pittsburgh lawyer, David T. Watson, had, like 
our Chief Justice Taft of the Supreme Court, a hobby, or 
rather as the French say lubie. They trust lawyers and 
judges. Lawyers are better than laymen if the matter is 
technical and if they are not tempted. But if danger glows, 
take care. Watson never saw this, wise as he was, there- 
fore, he, I, all of us, let the Traitor’s agents mash us in 
muck—that is, for the Thaws, but poor Evelyn in everlast- 
ing quicksand. 

The beginning of July I found legal friends, and Gleason 
and Hartridge learning the situation wanted to help us. 
Yet first I must tell about my mother. 

Probably you all know this Traitor is a traitor, unless 
you are all like him, but also you may be fed up by him. 
Yet he hurt Evelyn and he tried to hurt me through my 
own mother. No matter how poor a lawyer we might have 
had, if he had been honest Evelyn would have been vindi- 
cated by my mother. That was so easy compared to what 
she did when we were married. He hurt my mother. The 
worst of all was that she could not do her best for Evelyn 
when Evelyn was faithful and alone. 

We knew of the good way they had abroad there, of the 
English reporters who never questioned my mother when 
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she landed and was able to reach my sister’s house. But 
then came dubious reports and word that she was coming 
back, and I cabled her not to, that she should stay there 
until needed. Had she stayed we would have ended the 
Traitor, also after that Hartridge would have had no 
money to throw about and would have gone to work. But 
she was coming. 

Poor Evelyn only thought about me, and grew more 
anxious. She knew my mother would reach New York, 
Saturday, July 14th, and she knew the Traitor was trying 
to injure me, and to (again) ruin herself, as if he had 
been retained against us instead of by us, using my money. 
My mother was hearing too of that decomposed commis- 
sion, very masterly as to strategy but clumsily hasty as to 
tactics. All she knew was our lawyer’s intention, and you 
know the Traitor. 

Privately I had dismissed the Traitor after escaping 
that fraud of June 27th. He had handed $20,000 to Black’s 
firm. The remaining $5,000 I insisted should be returned 
to Joe Thaw.. I should have sent that sum to Evelyn. 
But it took more than a private dismissal to get rid of the 
Traitor. 

My mother arrived July 14th. Evelyn knew that now I 
would dismiss Black & Co., too. Gleason and Hartridge 
came. Two letters were prepared and sent; also pub- 
lished. 


‘‘New York, N. Y., 
July 14, 1906. 
‘“Messrs. Black, Alcott, Gruber & Bonynge. 
“*Dear Sirs: 
‘* After careful consideration I have concluded to 
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make a change in my attorneys, and while I have no 
possible criticism to make of your conduct of my case, 
my decision is such that I have concluded to no longer 
retain you as my attorneys. You will, therefore, re- 
gard your connection with my case as finished, and 
will please deliver all papers in my ease to Clifford W. 
Hartridge. 

“I have sent a copy of this letter to Mr. Hartridge, 
and ask you to communicate with him at once. 

“‘Yours truly, 
‘‘Harry K. Thaw.’’ 


We had no money. Joe Thaw refused to return my own 
money. Hartridge and Peabody were just broke. Gleason 
got $100 and handed it to that firm to begin with so that 
some debt of Hartridge would be paid. Then Gleason grew 
busy. 

Mr. Jerome had returned to New York. First he said 
that he found White had no game law against Thaw. That 
is, White had no excuse against Evelyn. Then he found 
the Traitor, and Perjurer Hamilton, had betrayed us, so he 
talked too much. 

Evelyn expected to ste my mother that afternoon, but as 
a precaution Gleason arranged to go down to her ship. 
Joe Thaw came and saw me, and I told him. Evelyn was 
suspicious, very suspicious already, but I thought he would 
be honest. I did not fully understand that the Traitor had 
fooled Joe. Poor mother was in distress, for she had been 
told more buncombe. That day she forgot to learn what 
Gleason might say, after Joe saw her. 

Had Gleason been more authoritative, he being Evelyn’s 
and my agent, I believe she would have seen him. I rather 
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think that this is true, because she never liked Gleason and 
I see no other reason for her dislike, except that he failed 
to insist on seeing her that day. That failure was most 
unfortunate, for my mother, for all, but most ill-starred 
for Evelyn. 

The next day, Sunday, all three suffered, and for that 
particular day mother suffered the most, because Evelyn 
and I were straight and we held each other as the keepers 
by permission brought us to the counsel room. My mother 
had no support, she knowing that the Traitor’s side were 
cowards. 

Monday, Oleott sent over most of my papers. Then my 
i New Y ork counsel began to act, but (except Gleason’s one 
effort) they could not, partly for the lack of gumption, 
partly for something else. Also for two weeks we had no 
money, none of us except a bit by Gleason. Money is not 
so important; if I had been poor we might have got along, 
but people expected us to pay frequently, you see. 

Under the law both Black’s firm and the Traitor were 
dismissed and finished, and I was through with them. 
But you will discover that there are several acts justified 
under the ‘‘unwritten law.’’ The Traitor took advantage 
of that to hang on for two weeks more with my mother. 
This made a black fortnight for Evelyn—and for longer 
from this fortnight—because it prevented a good under- 
standing with my mother. Although Evelyn suffered far 
more those first three weeks when the Traitor tried to ham- 
string her and me together. Observe that this Traitor’s 
“‘unwritten law’’ was inexcusable. 

An unwritten law that gives a man freedom comes from 
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honest fact. Twice in Long Island two judges acquitted 
two men who killed two other men without even asking a 
jury. For each man’s daughter had been raped by those 
two dead men. Delmas had a husband to defend her in- 
stead of a father, but he used that Dementia Americana 
and that was stated too roughly. 

Just the same I was acquitted the same way by Mr. 
Jerome. No newspapers published Jerome’s honest speech, 
but the jury heard him, heard him often in the morning 
and that afternoon they heard him again and again, and 
I am sure Jerome knew he acquitted me. 

Men are honest or else false, or show both qualities un- 
evenly, but you never expect to find them both strongly 
apparent in the same person. In Jerome, we see both 
fraud and truth, and if a part is true he never qualifies. 
Jerome is a conundrum, for at times he piles one perjurer 
on another and at times he is as honest as the sun. When 
he uttered that ‘‘game law’’ sentence to the reporters he 
said what he truly believed ; he was speaking his own belief 
again in his honest speech at the second trial. 


‘ 


CHAPTER XXIl 


i Sapa seemed like one of the Princesses in Fairyland. 
I should say she was loved, but for the actions of the 
Traitor; he allowed fool newspapers to ruin her if they 
could. While he was ruining us at the same time, some 
tried to aid by claiming that Hummel was guilty of first 
degree forgery. (That is what it was, though the pages 
proving forgery in the first degree were eut out from the 
record of the State of New York, and our own books were 
mutilated the same way—by whom ?—but enough was left 
in the records to show second degree forgery.) With mil- 
lions of friends, still this Traitor had her alone, and her 
own plight was cruel beyond degree. 

Our three weeks’ moral agony contained no error on 
our part, except one. Instantly, before I told the Traitor 
to see Miss Ethel Barrymore, before anything was done, 
I should have telegraphed Mrs. Habersham Barnwell to 
come to Evelyn’s aid. For she was not only brave and 
wise, but liked Evelyn. Alone and with the Traitor per- 
mitting the hosts of evil to rise up, it was horrible. 

Presently, as Evelyn told me, Mrs. John McMillan came. 
She was brave, but she was deceived, so she and Evelyn did 
not find themselves in unison. I trusted Mrs. McMillan, 
and always have; it was not her fault. But while Evelyn 
was saving every nickel (I insisted she retain our rooms 
and our electric car) Mrs. McMillan charged all she wanted 
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under the head of expenses—a thing most irritating to 
Evelyn. The older forgot to tell the younger that Joe 
Thaw would pay for her food. The cost of Mrs. McMillan’s 
food was small, as I paid for the rooms. But it was a lonely 
time for Evelyn. 

At least twice, but after the time Jerome’s fateurs saw 
me, I saw Hamilton, once in the hospital, and again in the 
counsel room. He read a memorandum of mine. He grew 
too solicitious, his blinking eyes were too unquiet, so I 
took back the memorandum, and also took care about him. 
Another, Dr. Charles Dana called, and Hartridge was there. 
I did not let him in, and told Dana that he could work 
but could not talk with me at present. Dana assured me 
he could do nothing if he could not see me. I said: ‘‘I’m 
sorry, but it is impossible now.’’ Yet this fateur sued my 
mother who never saw him and me, and unfortunately a 
year later Littleton’s assistant neglected to beat him, the 
fellow received a thousand dollars for holding on the bars 
and talking five minutes to me. That is, if what he told 
Hartridge and me was true. 

Pittsburgh was useless these weeks; that is after I bor- 
rowed $15,000. It is not necessary to relate much there; 
most of all were cowards, nothing more. Of course, Roger 
O’Mara was no coward; he came to New York, followed 
Oleott’s instructions, but being a very good practical lawyer 
though not a member of the bar, he watched most about 
my first New York lawyers, and he and Evelyn helped us in 
dismissing them. 

At that time a publicity firm in Pittsburgh, McChesney 
& Carson, wanted to work for me. Our cowards refused, 
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and McChesney & Carson tried their best for our opponents. 
The Pittsburgh newspapers were quite weak and McChes- 
ney’s firm jumbled things mischievously. However, Pitts- 
burgh was a poor excuse and of no use to speak of. 


My relations got woosy, only they had nothing to go on. 
For example, the perjurer got hold of a pretty incident 
of my killing a horse. This was true, only that horse ran 
me from Dungeness six miles up Cumberland Island pass- 
ing Peach Orchard, my sister’s place, then back. By that 
time he was tired, and entering Dungeness he twisted his 
left forefoot and at once was lame. I got off and took him 
to the stables, and found he broke his hoof and they had to 
kill him. 

A number of people claimed they knew me; there should 
have been’ more, for right now, many years later, four 
women write me as if each knew me in different places 
where I never was. In addition men claim they are I; for 
instance, a man in South Dakota, and my informant wrote 
that he (she called him me) spoke so piously and reli- 
giously ; I never answered, for he did quite well it seemed. 


At that time a doctor in Albany wrote that I was vastly 
intoxicated and probably doped in a Pullman ear between 
Albany and Buffalo about 1902. I never traveled between 
those two cities. From Pittsburgh or Worcester I stopped 
at Buffalo and Niagara Falls. Once from New York I 
passed Albany to Troy to buy a church bell for the Appleby 
Manor Presbyterian Church. Never between, and I told 
every counsel this doctor was either a fraud or a fool. 

Mother said nothing, but her daughter, Mrs. George 
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Carnegie, stated to the reporters, ‘‘Mother has returned 
from Europe to defend her son.’’ 

After July 14th, Mrs. McMillan left and Evelyn was 
again alone. She had to bring in May McKenzie, the 
daughter of a Boston optician. Thereupon her maid, Nellie 
Leahy, quit. My family, who you think would have out- 
done themselves in extending friendliness to her left her 
almost alone; she had to dine by herself for all most of 
them eared. 

Some of you think that she could have had her mother; 
the Traitor left that mother to the other side. 

So Evelyn fought her battle practically alone. Only 
Margaret and George Carnegie and Will Thaw III had 
some common sense. If Evelyn had been selfish she would 
have said no pleasant word about the rest. It was inevitable 
that she should feel angry, being human, but her anger 
went mostly against the half-witted foolishness of most of 
my connections. 

Evelyn wrote Roger O’Mara. She tore his letters, but 
we have some of hers. This is an excerpt: 


*‘Dear Mr. O’Mara: 

“‘Your last letter is here and I hope, by this time, 
that the Special Delivery I sent has reached you. 

‘“When you come on here and learn all the particu- 
lars you will thank heaven that we changed counsel in 
time. ° 

‘‘We are moving slowly as to new counsel and there 
is no rush. Joe Thaw comes up in a most unfavor- 
able light and is very anxious that there be no trial. 

‘‘He is afraid of some scandal concerning himself— 
all of which you will learn when I see you. Both 
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Harry and myself think it would be a good plan for 
you to quietly call on my stepfather, Mr. Charles J. 
Holman.’’ 


Next is a letter written July 15th, by Evelyn to me. Do 
not pretend that Evelyn was in error, for not our own 
side but Jerome himself said precisely the same in his 
honest speech to my second jury: 

‘‘Would not that put fire into the heart of aman? Would 
not that make him feel aught towards White with enmity 
that nothing could satisfy but that man’s blood? Would 
it make you feel that way? Aye—it would make any man 
feel that way.’’ (3081 O. R.) 

‘‘That he should have taken her to his den maintained 
by that miserable group of degenerates and: perverts who 
did maintain it, some of whom have been mentioned here— 
does not that arouse indignation on your part? How much 
more additional enmity would it have aroused on your part 
if that had been done to the woman you loved?’’ (3062 
O. R.) 

‘Tf he had killed for it and killed quick, he could have 
been forgiven.’’ (38083 O. R.) 

‘That there was such a place in 22nd Street and 24th 
Street as she had described, is as true as you sit there and 
I stand here. That it was maintained by a miserable group 
of degenerates, some of whom are living today in this town, 
and some of whom have had their names mentioned in the 
course of this trial, is true. That it was maintained as a 
coarse, gross place for sexual orgies is as true as I stand 
here and you sit there. And I say if it was the issue that 
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we were trying here, whether Stanford White deserved it— 
we might not differ.’’ (3077 O. R.) 

“Certain people would be only too glad to have this 
fellow adjudged a lunatic, so that the thing could not come 
out.’’ (3090 O. R.) 

Here is Evelyn’s letter. 


*“Dearest : 

“This afternoon Mr. Hartridge convinced George 
Carnegie that there must be a trial and that you must 
not be railroaded. George C. therefore got Joe down 
on him. Both Margaret and George see that there is 
something the matter with Joe. They tried to reason 
with Joe. He would not listen. Then when he saw 
he was going too far he said that if we let him call in 
a third party what defense we had—then only would 
he believe us if the third party thought there was suf- 
ficient defense. He will not let your mother see Hart- 
ridge. He would not even let Margaret see Hart- 
ridge. George wanted Margaret to see H. but she 
was afraid of : told your mother that there 
was no defense and that Judge Olcott had said so. 
told her this—this A. M. (George Carnegie told 
me all of the above.) 

‘‘Now Hartridge is on the level. He refuses to 
bridge and has been splendid. He knows of a man, 
Parsons (who is at the head of the Bar Association 
or something like that), who is a fine lawyer and 
would give a candid opinion. This Parsons is over 
seventy years of age and is a fine old man. Now, I 
do not approve of humoring this vile turncoat of a Joe 
and I think the only hope is that you see your mother 
alone. Keep Joe away. Make her see Hartridge. He 
will make her see clearly. Her mind is working well 
and she must be made to see what Joe has done. Be 
sure to tell her that you gave Joe $5,000 and that he 
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has taken it away from you. She must know this— 
and it is the truth. Please do not spare Joe, as I have 
more to tell you of his perfidy when I see you on 
Monday. He would not let me come down with your 
mother, which is going to raise an awful hue and ery 
in the papers. Please make your mother see this. I 
do not care about myself—but I care for you, and the 
public will be so much more with you if your mother 
is decent with me. 

‘“You of course will see that it is absurd to bring in 
and trust a third party. And while this Parsons may 
be all right—I do not see the necessity of taking him 
into our confidence—and as I believe you can induce 
your mother to see Hartridge without Joe’s consent— 
which we cannot get. Be sure to tell your mother 
that; thanks to Joe’s dishonesty we are without funds, 
and as your mother knows you are not a liar you must 
tell her of the $5,000; and, dearest, do talk slowly 
and carefully with her and tell her about Joe—it must 
be done at once as Joe has been deeper than you ever 
know now. I'll tell you more on Monday. 

*“All my love—tisses, 
““Eivelyn.’?’ 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MAN thought he had the World of July 14, 1906. 

It wasn’t. It was an afternoon paper, and I read: 
“* Assistant District Attorney Garvin. . . . certain they 
ean show Thaw had no earthly excuse for shooting White’’; 
and again ‘‘most nauseous were representatives of the com- 
mon types of the Tenderloin—waiters, chorus girls, bell- 
boys, cab drivers, private detectives, chauffeurs, door- 
keepers, theatre hands, models, valets and other habitues 
of that part of the city.’’ Important if true. 

Consider three things. First, in that deadliest contest 
that morning you will see I almost started to wither Jerome, 
and part was rather sickening about Garvin. Many knew, 
none talked nor did Jerome—quite fortunately. Might 
have been lies, but here you see Garvin talked and never 
could put on one witness about what he talked in July 14, 
1906. Mine might be true. Some difference. 

Second he, Garvin; told Peabody he had 200 perjured 
affidavits; he only claimed 43 at this time, if all were 
perjured. 

Third, on that special day he believed our Traitor had 
choked Evelyn and me, so Garvin imagined that Evelyn 
and I were done for, and never took any care that day 
apparently. About the same hour that Garvin talked we 
changed counsel. Fearfully late, but we changed. 

Thirty hours, a long time for New York papers when 
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interested, and not one said a word for White and none 
one word against either Evelyn or me, and you can see 
that in the Wheeling paper and in the World’s headline 
of June 27th. Thirty hours. 

We were exposed the next day, not by bad friends of 
White but by my retained counsel, the Traitor. You saw 
that in a preceding chapter. What was advertised July 
14th was little of Garvin but by the Traitor. Bad as this 
was we lost a thousand times more, for the Traitor both 
hushed up all that was started, and poor people could not 
help us, and worse, too many had to forswear themselves. 
The Traitor cut us off for 20 days, June 25th to July 14th. 
Don’t you agree that he sold Evelyn and me? Don’t you 
think so? 

From the first day mother saw me she began to awaken, 
as Evelyn wrote our old Chief of Police. By the end of 
July 24th, I obtained my own $5,000; August Ist, my 
mother told Black, Olcott, Gruber & Boninge not to inter- 
fere again. Merely incidentally, I would like to know 
how they could when I retained them and I paid them 
more than anyone else ever, and dismissed them. But 
Olcott was a good man, extremely good compared with his 
colleague. Nor had Olcott known me before. My mother 
let someone tell the Traitor that his reprehensible actions 
were undesirable. 

You see that I fired lawyers who had already had $20,000 
of my money within three weeks of the killing, and when 
the Traitor and others interested in keeping me from 
having a just trial had reached the height of their schem- 
ing, and took on other lawyers, although I was actually 
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= NewYork, June 27. —Throughout all 
‘the developments since the tragedy 
“with. the amassing of so much favor- 
able evidence on the part of Thaw’s 
“friends: ‘one thing stands out promi- 
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unjustified they have not come for- 
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the character of the dead man. 

Just how ‘soon, the real facts in the 
case will be brought out in an official 
way, is uncertain. It probably will not 
_be until the trial of Thaw begins. The 
coroner’s inquest tomorrow will not 
develop the details which are so eager- 
‘ly awaited. . Acting District Attorney 
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broke for over two weeks and had no ready money to pay 
them, these last lawyers carried on my defense without 
funds. I simply relate this to show that when the Traitor 
and Garvin had everyone choked, even our own witnesses, 
by the illegal John Doe proceedings which Judge McLean 
immediately stamped in a scathing denunciation, issuing 
an injunction against the District Attorney, Evelyn and I, 
in the face of the fact that these former lawyers had been 
overpaid, fired them. 

A number actually claimed the lawyers framed-up 
Evelyn’s story in their office for three months before my 
trial. On the contrary, the lawyers attempted to freeze 
us out. Only she insisted on telling the truth, months 
before she saw Delmas, an honest lawyer, and continued 
to tell it to them in its naked truthfulness. Just lately, 
Evelyn said White paid for his crime with his life. 

You ean plainly see how strongly Evelyn felt that she 
must tell her story in my defense by her letters to Roger 
O’Mara and to me, written at this time when we changed 
lawyers. These letters show clearly to all readers that 
Evelyn knew only too well the ravishment by the man 
I killed, was ready and willing to testify to it, and, al- 
though we hadn’t a dime after paying the former lawyers, 
she insisted on carrying our defense on the unwritten law. 

My mother came to agree with us. In two weeks after 
being deceived by the Traitor, she gave this signed state- 


ment: 
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August 1, 1906. 
‘Messrs. Black, Olcott, Gruber & Bonynge, 
No, 170 Broadway, 
New York City. 
“‘“Gentlemen: 

‘‘After fully considering the question, I have de- 
cided my son’s position is the right one. 

“Will you therefore kindly deliver to Messrs. Hart- 
ridge & Peabody, No. 149 Broadway, all documents, 
letters, notes, memoranda, data and all papers you 
have for me and a full statement of your account? 

‘Thanking you for your courteous attention to my 
wishes during the past two weeks, I remain 

““Very truly, 
““M. C. Thaw.”? 


‘The saine messenger delivered a copy of the letter to 
Clifford W. Hartridge. With the copy was a personal 
. note from Mrs. Thaw to Mr. Hartridge requesting him to 
make her letter public. 

A family council, lasting late into the night, was held 
Tuesday night, and it was at this council that Mrs. William 
Thaw finally decided to yield to her son and daughter-in- 
law’s pleading and allow Mr. Hartridge to have entire 
charge of the defense. 


And again from Mrs. Thaw’s signed statement: 


? 


‘‘My mind was all along perfectly free, and once 
upon the scene of action I determined to make my own 
observations, and then follow the dictates of my con- 
science regardless of the wishes of anyone else. After 
carefully studying every phase of Harry’s defense, I 
came to the conclusion that his view of the case was’ 
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the right one. I then and there decided to discharge 
Judge Olcott’s firm and recognize Mr. Hartridge as 
chief of counsel. 

‘‘Another impression that I wish to contradict is 
that there has ever been any disagreement or mis- 
understanding between either my son or myself. We 
are all on the best of terms, and are working heart 
and hand together. I really do not see why I should 
be called upon to deny all these silly stories of dis- 
agreements. Evelyn and myself have often visited 
Harry together. I am sure that neither of us has 
acted as if there was any ill feeling existing between 
us. If I have appeared otherwise, I am sure that it 
must be understood that I am burdened with the 
greatest sorrow of my life. 

“‘T have tried to visit Harry every day that I could. 
If I do not go to the Tombs every day it is because my 
health and the weather will not permit.’’ 


The Traitor’s treason continued for Evelyn, but he him- 
self was finished. He asked money from my mother, and 
she showed her letter to me, and we refused a cent. He 
never received anything, and he never will. My mother 
agreed exactly with Evelyn and me. All that the Traitor 
got was from our opponents, and it was ridiculously small 
after he had cheated his own client. He got money from 
the bankruptcy of Blank Blank Blank, who was worth 
some $10,000,000 June 25, 1906, but he was bankrupt long 
before Christmas. 

July—Hartridge & Peabody never received anything 
until that time. MHartridge especially was worse than 
broke, for he already had borrowed all that he could before 
we had him and he really suffered. Just for passing, he 
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charged thousands of dollars during that period for 
‘‘money, food and carriage service.’’ On July 14th, so 
many hundreds when he had not one sou, borrowing $100 
needed from Gleason. 


We had to have a lawyer in charge. They too knew too 
little of criminal practice. We decided on having a lawyer 
named Hughes. This man had made much trouble and 
properly so in life insurance matters. He ended by forcing 
that weird man I spoke of, Hyde, to leave New York. Not 
that Hughes was dangerous. We Imew he stopped before 
hurting Mr. Hageman for he was a horse of another 
color. Anyway people were sure Hughes was honest, 
and Gleason knowing him, made a tentative agreement of 
some sort.. Hughes could not tell but that he might have 
to be Governor of New York. That held us until Sep- 
tember when he was nominated. We had to have another. 
My counsel could not find any lawyer, except one too old 
or too young (or too modest) that was honest in New York, 
but as Watson knew men in other cities he himself started. 

Watson decided to retain John G. Johnson, of Phila- 
delphia. Watson also got letters from Hartridge asking 
him to see Judge Delmas. So these two talked, and Watson 
wrote Hartridge that he was excellent but New York was 
not the right place for him. Watson, most astute lawyer, 
was deceived again because of that habit of relying on 
lawyers. Had he written Evelyn or me we would have 
told him. Yet Watson blamed me for his own mistake in 
depending on lawyers he did not know. It took him two 
years to find out that I was innocent, and he apologized 
to me. a 
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Gleason and Hartridge retained Delmas, for Gleason re- 
lied on Hartridge’s word ; he never read Watson’s letter. 

It is easy to suppose Hartridge’s motive. Having used 
our money to gamble and having lost, and wanting to 
“‘borrow’’ more money that was needed for trial expenses 
to gamble again to get his money back, a lawyer nearly 
like Johnson would take our money and Hartridge could 
not ‘‘borrow.’? But he knew he would keep the funds 
if we accepted a lawyer from the Pacific Coast. 

It was Hartridge told me about Delmas. I know too 
many lawyers in New York asking to be our trial counsel 
only needing ten per cent of the time it would take, and 
as Delmas wanted to come from so far I said yes if he 
agreed to take $25,000. That is unimportant if you want 
to know. But Hartridge arranged with my mother to pay 
$25,000 more without consulting me. There you see my 
mother fell into giving money to Hartridge. 

Chief Counsel Gleason knew nothing about newspapers 
really. Delmas being too new left all to him. He was an 
opinionated man, and he said he did not want to learn 
anything he did not know for fear it would make him know 
less. So he refused to learn anything about newspapers, 
and let them go on printing lie after lie without denial. 
They had a sweet time of it. Gleason would do nothing to 
stop them. Articles appeared headed ‘‘ Valuable Witnesses 
Against Thaw’’ and giving pictures of six or seven girls, 
with their names below, yet half of them did not know me, 
but did know White. Some too well. And still Gleason 
would not make a move against these libels. He believed 
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that anything printed that was bad would turn to good, 
and vice versa, regardless of the truth. From June 29th 
to July 14th, it was so but not by accident. Did he expect 
that it would change from July 14th, to the trial itself? 
If it was changed it was not by accident. But he was 
complacent instead of active when each of these false 
stories appeared. When that article about Mrs. Annie 
Crane appeared in the World he ought to have brought her 
to some other newspaper and nailed the story instantly, 
but he stuck to his belief that a lie would defeat itself. 

Three things I learned would greatly astonish most 
people. The most important was that Tammany is more 
honest than other organizations in New York polities. 
Another is that that much abused man, Lemuel Ely Quigg, 
is the most astute Republican in New York, aside from 
Root, although this does not come within the scope of this 
book. He was one of my most dear lawyers—not in money, 
but in his straight and honest character. The third is that 
Town Topics, without asking a cent, of course, asserted in 
its pages, week after week, that I had a right to have a 
prompt trial, according to the law. Others who we thought 
could be trusted were not straight like them; yet we never 
could have believed that one could trust these three. 

I should add that Mr. Quigg charged me too little in 
money, maybe because it was he who fired Jerome out, and 
the moment I knew I grieved. I told Mr. Quigg that by 
that time Jerome was in bad, it would be easy to smear 
him; that the Albany people could never assist him, did 
not want to. But now he was out they would soon have to 
attack us, and that that takes more effort than Jerome, 
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who was disliked in New York in our ease; aside from 
being hooted in Boston and arrested in Canada, we won’t 
mention the charge. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE tactics of Jerome and his men at this time were 
callous. Knowing that my poor valet, Bedford, was 
very ill and should be in bed and receiving proper care 
if his life was not to be endangered, the District Attorney’s 
staff made him sit and sit in their offices for days and days. 
Mortally brutal, they made him sit when deadly ill, until 
he had to be taken to a hospital at once. He was operated 
on the next day. The following day he died. 

The killing of Bedford took place after the cowardice 
of our Traitor was manifest. That death occurred a week 
after my arrest. Reporters could not forget the death of 
the Blackguard, but they toned down about the death of 
this innocent man. But some people thought much more 
of him than of Stanford White. 

One was Nellie, the maid. They feared to John Doe her, 
for the first five days there would have been excitement 
_ if Evelyn had had to leave her. They used her differently, 
they arrested some relative to suppress her. In that way 
getting rid of her as they did of Bedford, even if it was 
not so drastic. But she was so wrought up over this 
‘‘ynintentional’’ murder, that for months she wanted to 
testify. Jerome talked the most in his cross-examinations 
with me but I had to testify thirty minutes about memo- 
randa before Judge Geogh and a part in that answer had 
‘Killing Bedford, Shoot Mackenzie.’? Official Record 
1919: 
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Q. ‘‘Look at that Exhibit 29-A. Why did you write 
that: ‘Shoot Mackenzie, kill Bedford’ on the second Ex- 
hibit part?’’ 

A. ‘‘Do you want me to explain that?’ 

. 88 Seg" ; 

A. “‘Mrs. Evelyn Thaw had a very good maid. Her 
name was Nellie Leahy. A fine woman, and I don’t know 
whether Bedford personally told her or whether she heard 
it, but I think they probably talked together. When he was 
quite sick he was forced to go to your office. And they held 
him there, I think, two days, and he could not get away. 
He was sick all the time and wanted to come away, but 
somebody forced him to stay around and result was that 
being too weak to stand he fell down, and died in a few 
days after. Nellie, the maid, a long time after that, a 
month—I don’t know how long—but at least a couple of 
months, wanted very much to testify in this trial—in the 
trial before I was acquitted ; she wanted to appear and she 
said the reason she wished to do so was that she wanted 
to see you so that she could shake her finger in your face 
and say, ‘Mr. Jerome you murdered Bedford,’ or ‘You 
killed Bedford.’ ”’ 

Bedford had his friends and he had his family in Eng- 
land. What do you care? But they cared, and also Nellie 
the maid. 

After July 14th, Gleason determined instantly to prevent 
any more smotherings or dickerings of what was left of 
our witnesses then. Under cover of John Doe proceedings, 
which are supposed to be used in cases where the defendant 
is not yet known, the District Attorney’s office had been 
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subpening and ragging innocent witnesses (perceive, not 
his legal subpcenes), not to get additional evidence against 
me, but to browbeat all they feared might help us. He 
got a temporary writ of prohibition putting an end to 
them. The argument to make the writ permanent came 
before Justice MacLean in the Supreme Court. In unusual 
words Justice MacLean’s opinion showed up the whole 
miserable trickery of these illegal John Doe proceedings. 

In rendering this opinion Justice MacLean acted upon 
information revealing the high-handed unscrupulous 
methods employed in trying to get witnesses under pre- 
tense that some ‘‘John Doe’’ was in question. One was 
May MacKenzie, who was hailed before Assistant District- 
Attorney Garvan by a subpoena in which the words ‘‘ Harry 
K.” had actually been written and then scratched out and 
changed to ‘‘John Doe.’’ When Garvan got her in his 
presence he dropped all pretense that any John Doe was 
involved, and tried to frighten her from giving information 
she had for us. ‘‘No statement,’? Miss MacKenzie said in 
her affidavit, ‘‘was made to me by him that he desired me 
as a witness in other case against any other person than 
Harry K. Thaw.’’ She swore that Garvan asked her ‘‘many 
questions as to what I know about Mr. Thaw.’’ 

This was the sort of abuse that Justice MacLean so 
scathingly rebuked in his opinion denouncing what he 
called ‘‘the use of fiction.’’ In scoring the misuse of John 
Doe proceedings the Judge stingingly called it ‘‘a long 
indurated practice of the office of the prosecutor and his 
predecessors.”’ 

Justice MacLean declared that this misuse of the John 
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Doe fiction had ‘‘so far fallen into disusetude as to have be- 
come, not to quote a more unseemly simile, only a wart 
which here and there deforms the face of justice.’’ Evi- 
dently referring to Jerome, Justice MacLean said that: ‘‘If 
the officers of the law may get persons into their privacy 
under cover of a call’? (meaning a John Doe subpoena) 
“‘which all but the fewest fear to disobey, have them talk 
and be catechized after being bounden under the semblance 
of an unsanctioned oath taken in the array of the members 
of the grand inquest of the county, it follows that the 
aecused should have a like opportunity.’’ He added: 

“NO MAN, EVEN OFFICIAL, IS NOW AND HERE 
SO FAR ELEVATED ABOVE HIS FELLOWS AS 
THAT HE IS TO BE INDULGED IN CHEATING 
THEM.’’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


EFORE quoting Jerome’s Honest Speech I shall show 

by facsimiles the equally honest attitude of the news- 

papers in the last part of June, before the Traitor misled 
and unsettled them. 

The World told the truth about us until June 29th. 
Years afterward, when no longer under the influence of 
the Traitor it again told the truth about us in the article 
entitled: ‘‘In Her Sixteenth Year,’’ which was printed 
in pamphlet form and more than two million copies of 
which were read in 1914. But read what the World said in 
the days just following the Aga before the Traitor 
got in his fatal work: 


World: Wednesday, June 27, 1906. 
STANFORD WHITE STRETCHED 


AT THE FEET OF VENUS 





Architect’s Body Lies in His Beautiful Drawing-Room in 
City Home, Near the Ancient Statue of the Venus 
Genetrix, Taken from the River Tiber 





The World: Thursday, June 28, 1906. 
MEN IN WHITE’S SET 
SHIVER AND KEEP SILENT 





Twenty of Them, Some With Brains and Others With 
Money, Are Keeping Close Watch for the 
Dreaded Subpena-Server 
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Not a Worp in Evxuoey or Drap INTIMATE 





Police ‘‘Sat on the Lid’’ at One of Their Feasts—How 
New York’s Stanford Whites Get ‘‘Behind the 
Scenes’’ to Hunt Their Prey 





The World: Saturday, June 30, 1906. 
WHITE’S ALLEGED VICTIMS 
COME TO THAW’S DEFENSE 





Many Young Women, Some Now Married and Mothers, 
Tell in Affidavits of Orgies in Which They Took Part 
With the Architect and His Intimate Friends 





Also just observe the World’s headlines for a good five 
days, a long time as reporters could tell you, and not one 
word ever against Evelyn. Incidentally there was nothing 
against me; it was all against White. Take for instance 
this from the World in those early days: 

“No longer than last winter he (White), went to Field’s 
Theatre one night and became interested in a chorus girl 
of startling beauty who was appearing in ‘It Happened in 
Nordland.’ An introduction followed, but two days later 
White discovered that the girl had a father and his atten- 
tions ceased. 

‘‘Not three weeks later her father died; Stanford White 
became more attentive than ever. He sent the young 
woman quantities of rare flowers and gave her jewels and 
expensive trinkets and in the end won her.’’ 

After that the Traitor got his work in and the World 
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began to turn against us. Never mind that. Look at the 
Times, where the Traitor was also busy. Up to June 29th 
the Times told the truth too: 


New York Times, Friday, June 29, 1906. 
COMSTOCK WANTS TO TELL 
ABOUT WHITE AND OTHERS 





He Was Investigating Revelry in Madison Square Tower 





Tuaw Hap Urcep Hw On 


But the Traitor was as busy with the Times as he was 
with the World, and that paper switched. It had, however, 
done us great service, for the truths it had printed up to 
June 29th were afterwards reprinted in the pamphlet ‘‘In 
Her Sixteenth Year,’’ and that pamphlet with the agitation 
in Albany brought on a jury trial. 

The Traitor could not influence the American or the 
Evening Journal. As for the reporters of the other papers, 
for five days they told the plain truth and got every news- 
paper in New York on our side. Never blame the reporters. 
After June 29th the Traitor was able to lead them astray, 
and that was not their fault. They naturally assumed that 
he was speaking through the authority of Evelyn and 
myself. 

It was really not until July 14th that the newspapers 
under the influence of the Traitor started in to ruin us, 
and began to play up the lies of Hummel, a disbarred 
lawyer who was serving a term in jail and who was willing 
to swear to anything to get out. For a time he was a tool 
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of Jerome’s. It was the Traitor who was responsible for 
this situation. The World would never have printed it 
if it had not been for him. 

The Evening Journal stayed straight. That paper could 
not be cheated. Read this facsimile: 


THE WEW YORK EVENING. JOURNAL 


WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST. 





(NO. 232 TO 283 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, FRIDAY, SUNE % 1906. 








. ; The murder of Stanford White, an 
‘A DRAMATI Cc architect of great reputation, by 
AND TERRI BLE | Bary The 8 young man, inheritor 


of many millions compels the atten- 
MURDER. tion of this ie nation. IT COM- 


It Reveals a HiJeous Picture, but the 
j 2 PELS COMMENT. 
Picture Cannot Be Hidden. It is not pl t to speak harshly 


of a man scarcely cold in his grave. 

‘But beyond the sentimental respect felt for the dead, and beyond the 
horror of dealing with the shameful details of lives unmentionable, there 
is a duty to the’public in the face of a great danger {that cannot be} 
ignored. 

The man in jail for murder is a young man of weak character in a 
certain way, but of good instincts and impulses, The worst that can be 
said of him is that he is a victim of heredity, of a false system, of vast 
inherited wealth, destroying the necessity for self-control, taking away all 
the incentive upon'which a good life is usually based. 

Almost every human being in this country has disoussed this terrible 
killing of one man by another. And a newspaper which speaks to millions, 
and for millions, cannot avoid a share in the discussion. 


It is a case that for intense interest and deep disgrace has not been 
equalled in the history of this country. 

It is not a mere murder. The flash of that pistol lighted up depths 
of degradation, an abyss ‘of moral turpitude that the people must think | 
ef, because it reveals some of the hidden features of powerful, reckless, 
openly flaunted wealth. 
~~ he instinct of the lawyer, when the pistol shot was fired, and the: 
dead man fell and the live man went to prison, was to cry “Insanity,” 
and fight the case on ‘that. | 
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But the man who held the revolver and who killed his 
enemy refuses to be called insane. He demands the truth, 
and already the world begins to hear it. 

This young man declares that Stanford White, whom 
he murdered, would not permit a young wife to live un- 
disturbed ; would not allow her the self-respect and decent 
life which she chose for her part. 

Columns of every newspaper, even those which ordi- 
narily cringe in the presence of vicious wealth, have told 
hideous tales of the man just buried, of his life, his eom- 
panions in idleness and in vicious spending. 

If one-tenth is true of that which is told, the body of 
Stanford White was not fit to be buried beside the lime- 
eaten corpse of any convicted murderer in the murderers’ 
graveyard on the hill above Sing Sing. 

If the stories told are true, every day of the dead man’s 
life was an offense against the community, against the 
safety of childhood. 

Hither Stanford White is a dreadfully maligned and 
slandered man, or the hand that destroyed him was as 
much a benefactor of the human race as any hand ever 
raised in a righteous battle. 





This most tragic and shocking of crimes must be probed 
to the bottom. It will not do to say that the young man 
who killed is to be called crazy and allowed to go because 
he was in the right. 

It will not do to hush up any part of a story more 
dreadful than any page ever written in this nation’s 
history. 

The newspapers, it is to be hoped, will refrain from car- 
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rying into the families the contagion contained in every 
line of such a life as that attributed to Stanford White. 

BUT IN THE COURT OF JUSTICE EVERY BIT OF 
THE TRUTH MUST BE MADE KNOWN. 

If the societies that are supposed to protect childhood 
were powerless BECAUSE THEY FOUND THEM- 
SELVES FACE TO FACE WITH VICIOUS WEALTH, 
the people must know it. 

If the police agencies were aware of horrible crimes, and 
if they were powerless to obtain evidence—unwilling to 
take the necessary steps of violence to uncover crimes 
worse than murder—BECAUSE A RICH MAN’S DOOR 
SEPARATED THEM FROM A CRIME, the people must 
know tt. 

We know that wealth puts men apart in this country. 
‘We know that a man can use his thousand millions to tax 
another man’s dollar. WE KNOW THAT THE 
STEALER OF A MILLION CAN GO TO EUROPE, 
WHILE THE STEALER OF A LOAF OF BREAD 
GOES TO JAIL. 

But we did not yet know that a man who has money 
in his pocket can attack childhood with safety, invade the 
home with cold cynicism, defy the police powers that deal 
so promptly with lesser crimes, AND MAKE A MOCK- 
ERY OF THE VERY SANCTITY OF HUMAN LIFE 
ITSELF. 

If the charges brought against the murdered man are 
true, they can be brought against others—his companions. 
THIS TRIAL FOR MURDER SHOULD EXPOSE 
THEM, IF THEY ARE GUILTY. It should acquit the 
memory of Stanford White and cleanse the now smirched 
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characters of his intimate associates, if the charges brought 
are not true. 

History tells us whither brutal, unrestrained wealth and 
self-indulgence lead a country and its people. We know 
the work of unearned, unthinking and remorseless financial 
power from history’s beginning up to the day when the 
French Revolution punished in France a thousand Stan- 
ford Whites, beginning with a criminal king and a vicious, 
degraded queen. 

But it had not been thought that in America great 
wealth had yet turned its rotting forces in this direction. 

It is to be hoped that the murder trial of this unfor- 
tunate, taunted, maddened, outraged young man, desper- 
ately seeking to vindicate the woman to whom he had 
given his name, will show that there has been exaggeration 
in the accounts of Stanford White’s life. 

It is to be hoped that there will be no confirmation of 
the suspicions and open charges that come from the so- 
ciety for protecting children, from the society for the sup- 
pression of vice, from baffled policemen and others. 

BUT, WHATEVER THE TRUTH IS. IT MUST BE 
KNOWN. 


That paper had the sense to know that we were far 
worse off than any poor people in the Tombs, for if we had 
been poor the newspapers would have rushed to our defense. 
But we were supposed to be rich, and so we were like babes 
in Carthage, burned for Moloch. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


(MR. JEROME’S HONEST SPEECH) 


& on Babee there was such a place in 22nd Street and 

24th Street as she has described, is as true as you 
sit there and I stand here. That it was maintained by a 
miserable lot of degenerates, some of whom are living today 
in this town, and some of whom have had their names men- 
tioned in the course of this trial, is true. 

‘“‘That it was maintained as a coarse, gross place for 
sexual orgies is as true as I stand here and you sit there. 
And I say if it was the issue that we were trying here, 
whether Stanford White deserved it—we might not differ.’’ 
(3077 O. R.) 

*‘The terrible story that she told on the stand, a story 
which in its essential details, in my judgment, is true. I 
did not think so once. I think so now.’’ (3076 O. R.) 

‘Would not that make him feel aught toward White with 
enmity that nothing could satisfy but that man’s blood? 
Would it make you feel that way? Aye—it would make 
any man feel that way. And if he has taken life—if he 
could not have justified himself in the forum of the law, 
he may have justified himself in a higher forum.’’ (3082 
O. R.) 

‘“Now passing from that testimony to that of the mother. 
You saw her on the stand in her age and in her sorrow and 
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in her sickness. Did she impress you as a truth-telling 
woman? She did me. It seemed to me that not even to 
save the life (sic) of this boy, the child born to her in 
the hour of sorrow, would she have lied. I take it that 
every man who heard her testimony could not help but be 
touched by it. I take it that no man could have in his 
heart to believe for one moment that that mother would lie. 
I take it, sir, that you or I, trying this case and having the 
person on the stand who was certainly friendly to us, and 
yet by her face and bearing bespoke a noble character, I 
take it, sir, that we would have gone into the details of 
thirty-six years of a loved son, and inquired of her at what 
period and when there was anything done that seemed to 
her irrational.’’ (3057 O. R.) 

‘‘Never for a moment, although her boy’s life may be in 
jeopardy, does she strengthen her testimony. Restraint and 
balance all through.’’ (3058 O. R.) 

‘“Now the marriage came. They came to Pittsburgh to 
be married, and again think of the people that could be 
called here to testify to erratic acts and irrational conduct 
that were not. The mothers of both parties were present. 
One is not called, and the other does not describe it as 
irrational. The mother says he was excited that day. He 
had worked very hard. He had to draw up his will, or 
get it into the shape in which he finally executed it, and 
he was alarmed lest the mother of the girl should not give 
her consent, the girl being under age, as he supposed.’’ 
(3064 0. R.) 

““When the marriage is over, they go to California, and 
return, and go with the old lady to the country, and there, 
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as she expressed it, pathetically enough, they were happy 
and contented until they returned to Pittsburgh in the 
fall of 1905. . . . They were happy and contented.’’ 
(3065 O. R.) . 

“No one has contended that for the two years nearly 
that he has been.in the Tombs he has been crazy. Honor- 
able counsel does not contend that he sits there a crazy 
man, or that he sat there a crazy man a year ago.’’ (3010 
O. R.) ‘‘Now they say that the codicil—that he picks out 
certain cases and there leaves money for certain purposes. 
Take the people whom he left it to. Were not they appro- 
priate people to stop this sort of thing? Do you know 
anything about the girls he mentioned there? Do you know 
anything about whether he is correct or not in the relations 
he deseribes? I cannot tell you because I cannot go into 
that. I must not inject into this case things that are not 
there. But I must warn you not to draw a conclusion 
that any single one of these statements about one of these 
girls is untrue—because there is no evidence of its untruth 
before you. There is no evidence of delusion in the slightest 
degree on his part. You have no evidence that that assump- 
tion is untrue. And enough to you has been shown of what 
White was, and what those two houses were to make it not 
ineredible—that his assumption in that codicil and will 
were true.’’ (3089 O. R.) 

‘<The things that are not in this case and that I cannot 
put in this case, are the significant things. I am told by 
my learned opponent that all Pittsburgh is here—put them 
on the stand. Is J. Denniston Lyon here, a banker with 
whom he did business, an honorable gentleman, I fancy, 
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from Pittsburgh? One is scarcely inclined to do business 
over a number of years with a crazy man. Is Josiah Thaw 
called to the stand to testify as to his appearance and con- 
duct and whether rational or irrational at the time he was 
allowed to make a will disposing of a large estate? Was 
there anything in that will that showed a lapse of memory? 
‘As I said before, all these men at the whist club, all 
these people that must have known him socially or in busi- 
ness relations for years at Pittsburgh or elsewhere—people 
whose testimony I cannot take, the girl’s mother for in- 
stance, was there, and consenting, this defendant’s own 
mother. Do you think, gentlemen of the jury, when you 
look at Mrs. William Thaw on the stand, that she is the 
type of woman that would allow an insane son to marry? 
I think not. But there is no one called but these servants 
and retainers. And when a man like Roger O’Mara or 


5 Gleason gets here by accident—not a word. They have 


ae known him for years—but not a word.’’ (3037 O. R.) 
pe” ae Dig Roger O’Mara, when he was Chief of Detectives 


a. of"Pittsburgh,, advise an insane man to carry a pistol? 


When he told him, O’Mara, and got his advice about carry- 
ing a pistol, did Roger O’Mara advise an insane man to 
do it?’’ (3091 O. R.) 

‘“When Longfellow—a most reputable attorney in this 
city—was he taking fees all these years from a man that 
he deemed insane and irrational? No one but newspaper 
men and women who see distorted faces and lips.wide open 
and mouth twitching, and Coroner’s Jury—the tailors and 
eandlestick makers who happened to see him with his eyes 
like a white bulldog’s—those are the ones that are called. 
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But people who have had opportunities for years of observ- 
ing him—why were not they called as to their opinions as 
to his rationality or irrationality? And so Miss Pierce 
and these other witnesses to the will are not asked.’’ (3038 
O. R.) 

““Was even the mother asked whether for the thirty-six 
years of life, this man’s life, she knew of an occasion when 
in her opinion his conduct impressed her as irrational? 

“*Could he climb the mountains of Tyrol and be much 
interested in mountain climbing, as she would tell you? 
- - . And I remember in his letter to Longfellow about 
suits for kidnapping—did he have intelligence?’’ (3080 
O. R.) 

*“Now, gentlemen, it is not necessary to say to you that 
you play Bridge Whist for fun. You play Bridge Whist 
for fun the same way that you play Draw Poker for fun. 
Gates, and Frick, and Drake were playing Bridge Whist 
to enervate their faculties, I suppose. . . . Of course 
they were playing there for money. This defendant seemed _ 
to hold his own with the best of players there. . . . But 
do you think, whatever you may think of some of them in 
regard to their financial dealings—do you think that these 
men would deliberately sit down to take money from a 
lunatic? Think as badly of some of them as you may, do 
you think that these men, many of them men of high 
standing in the community—do you think they would sit 
down and play with an irrational person and take his 
money from him playing cards? . 

‘‘Do you suppose I do not know this man Hummel? 
Do you suppose that for the thirteen years I have been 
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actively engaged in the administration of the criminal law 
in this city, and later on for three or four years, that I 
was not looking for that fellow; and after six or eight 
years, when I came to the office I now hold, I got him and 
put him where years ago he deserved to be? No words that 
contain his baseness are too strong. And everything that 
rests on his testimony alone should receive no weight. The 
significant thing is not whether the affidavit is true. I do 
not believe its contents are true except he has in it all 
that matter about travel.’’ (3084 O. R.) 

‘‘Time and time again she talked to him, explaining to 
him, as she puts it, eulogistically, that White was a grand © 
man, that he was gentle and kind, that everybody cared 
for him and save for this one awful occurrence he was 
all that a gentleman should be. I read there between the 
lines. She played one against the other. He had been 
told when he saw her coming from the theatre, that she was 
Stanford White’s girl. She was calming him. The note 
in Martin’s—‘the blackguard has been here, but has gone 
out.” That calmed the jealous mind that had been told 
of these things. The month before—within a month—what 
need to carry to him the tattle of the name of May Me- 
Kenzie, that Stanford White said he did not believe they 
were happy, but he would get her back. That is calming 
him. That White had kept him out of the club. That 
she had written White from Boulogne. That she had 
received these letters from White. That Thaw wanted to 
put White in the penitentiary. All these things pouring 
in on this man who loved the girl. Do they show insanity ? 
They show motive.’’ (3086 O. R.) 
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Evelyn being true, Jerome could not fathom that. About 
being kept out of the Knickerbocker, if Jerome was not in, 
he should have inquired, as I always stopped at the Knick- 
erbocker under the rule for ‘‘strangers’’ for some years 
until I met Evelyn. It was the best club in America; more 
than half the members were very good, still some of those 
disconsolate men, defeated and bitten, would ruin any 
over thirty years, like Foxhall Keane, where some men 
blackmailed him, with no exeuse. Why should I join? 

It might be that Jerome had a rumor of something; it 
was this way: When I reached Washington very good 
friends wanted me to put up in a good club there. I 
wanted Mr. Richard Townsend because I liked him and his 
family, with my family friend, Mr. Samuel Langley. The 
former had an accident, we hoped he would recover. He 
died. Then our General-in-Chief and Curator Langley, 
of the Smithsonian (who marches ahead of all Senators), 
put me up. I wrote of him in a preceding chapter. 

Just at that time a fierce war started in the club, men 
were defeated merely for spleen—it was not about me. If 
White wanted, he amounted to nothing. While in the 
Knickerbocker, he would do nothing, as I would not have 
bothered him. For this was before Evelyn. 

But to continue Jerome’s speech: 

‘‘Weigh it as you retire tonight, you will have these 
eighteen or twenty hours between the time of adjournment, 
and think these things over. Weigh them. Have I sneered? 
Are there any innuendos? Isn’t it a fair argument all 
through? It will bear looking at. It will bear your careful 
thought, as it has borne my thought for weeks, aye, more 
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than weeks. Think it over and see the analogy.’’ (3064 
O. R.) 

Academically, if he were talking about inanimate things 
we would agree with his thesis, but does any think that he 
would win when human souls can tell, and suppose the 
jury had twelve Jeromes, when he spoke honestly to them, 
I would have been free if no one lied. Don’t blame that 
jury ; they all thought that, for the second judge promised 
them liberty if I were acquitted. 

Judge Shearn states: ‘‘There was no object in the 
world, there was not any inducement, there was not any 
reason why Mr. Jerome should have told the jury except 
in the interests of truth, in the interests of justice, what 
he believed about that place (sic) and what he believed 
about the story of that girl. It was a statement against the 
interests of the prosecution; it was a statement which if 
believed by the jury tended naturally to lead them in 
Thaw’s direction and Thaw’s side of the case from all the 
human reasons that appeal to men.’’ 

It will be nice if you agree with this Judge. That 
evening my lawyers (I mean that day) when I asked about 
Jerome all said, ‘‘Oh, he drank too much when that after- 
noon came and he told them straight.’’ I told them they 
were wrong. I find it so, more so, for certain words he 
must have coined for much more than that one day. 

Remember when he gave this honest speech, if Jerome 
drank too much at lunch, in vino veritas. You soon will 
read more solid pages from his morning hours. But I do 
believe what Shearn said was partly right, only there was 
a reason; he found too many calling him that same way. 
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De Coursey Forbes, of the Knickerbocker Club, told me: 
“I’ve gone to the wildest parties but I never could go to 
those places ; they’ve asked me, but I never have been there, 
for their ways are too much.’’ Jerome, like De Coursey 
Forbes, partly told everything to make it be shown he was 
not in that thing. Please remember I put in nearly a 
quarter of the speech to begin with, so that you have to 
read, because it was straight. By now you have almost 
half, not quite, in vigor. 

“And she arrives on the 24th day of October, 1903—she 
who had told this story to him in Paris of a frightful 
wrong. 

‘‘She arrived here on the 24th and on the night of the 
27th you see her with her ravisher in evening costume going 
out to dinner—something that she tells Thaw afterwards. 
Would not that put fire into the heart of aman?’’ (3081 
O. R.) 

“‘That he should have taken her to this den maintained 
by that miserable group of degenerates and perverts who 
did maintain it, some of whom have been mentioned here— 
does not that arouse indignation on your part? How much 
more additional enmity would it have aroused on your part 
if that had been done to the woman you loved?’’ (3062 
O. BR.) 

‘<A woman whom Stanford White had wronged basely. 
If it was not a matter for the administration of law so 
important in a civilized community, I for one, would say 
to you gentlemen, that Stanford White came to a deserved 
death.’’ (3003 O. R.) 

‘“<That White might employ somebody to mix up with him 
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on the street and beat him. Was that such an insane 
delusion? It is not so long ago that a famous trial took 
place in New Jersey concerning the Monk Eastman gang 
for that very thing. It was spread through all the papers. 
That a man who hated him, that a man from whom he had 
finally taken away this girl, should employ some scoundrel 
to mix it in with him on the streets and give him the beat, 
that is not so wildly incredible, with what we know of 
New York. That certain people . . . would be only 
too glad to have this fellow adjudged a lunatic so that the 
thing could not come out—have you lived in New York all 
your life or any other part of the country and see anything 
so incredible about that? 

‘“When we look at the records of the Court of Appeals 
and see the case of Blank vs. Blank reported anonymously 
because it was a case of fraud and the defendant was a 
well-known man—a member of that very Whist Club that 
has been mentioned at this trial—when we find the records 
of the Court of Appeals reporting a case anonymously.’’ 
(8090 O. R.) 

‘Comstock was the chief agent for the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice. He testified to you he has been so 
for many years. That prominent men have been supporting 
that Society. That their object was to suppress vice. There 
was vice. There was vice in 22nd Street and 24th Street— 
those houses. Those places were maintained for the very 
purpose that the girl indicated—not so much for ravishment 
by force, and that sort of thing, but for bringing women in 
there and maintaining sexual orgies, etc. He knew it. He 
knew it from her. Was there anything unreasonable in 
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going to Comstock for his help? Does that show anything 
crazy? He was the proper man to go to. Did he strike 
Comstock as irrational? Comstock writes to the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children about it. Com- 
stock has the place shadowed and watched, not for a few 
nights but for two years he is in intercourse with this man 
about the matter and following this thing up more or less. 
Nothing insane about that. ‘The man’s letter to Comstock 
_is an accurate description of the premises as they were 
then, and he got it from the girl. | 

‘‘They called him. They could have asked him, ‘Do his 
acts during those two years strike you as rational or 
irrational?’ They certainly did not. They took his 
money and they did his work. And that Society was not 
chasing around on the say-so of a crazy man; and they 
communicated with the Gerry Society.’’ (3089 O. R.) 

“Tt is because of the shame and disgrace to science, to 
the administration of law, which experts have brought to it, 
that has prompted me to submit this case to you purely as 
a matter of human intelligence.’’ (3092 O. R.) 

‘‘Did you ever heat a lawyer that wanted to, that could 
not find some expert that would swear with him?’’ (3092 
O. BR.) 

“Did you ever hear of a lawyer calling an expert that 
would swear against him?’’ (3092 O. R.) 

“‘T have called none of them and feel well content that 
I have not.’’ (3095 O. R.) 

‘“‘Take the evidence that the people have adduced. At 
half-past three, the earliest hour that we have traced him 
from, he goes to the Whist Club. He plays Bridge Whist 
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with John A. Drake. He seems nervous. Gleason, one of 
his former attorneys, is also about the room, and a number 
of others are. In all his experiences at the Whist Club, 
Baggin said he seemed to hold his own against Gates and 
Schwab, and Drake, and Gleason; only he seemed a bit 
nervous when playing in that company. At half-past six 
or a quarter of seven, according to Baggin’s testimony, he 
left the Whist Club and went to his home where they were 
stopping, the Lorraine, I believe, and dressed. Then went 
with his wife to Sherry’s to pick up Mr. McCaleb, with 
whom he had an appointment to dine. At Sherry’s they 
find McCaleb in company with Beale, and Beale is invited 
to join them, and as one or more of the party were not 
in evening clothes, they decided not to dine at Sherry’s, 
but to go'to Martin’s, and they go to Martin’s. A party 
of four sit down there. They dine. They have three cock- 
tails and two bottles of champagne. It is fair to assume it 
is consumed among them. During the course of the dinner, 
White comes in from the Fifth Avenue entrance, and passes 
out on the summer balcony. He has two people with him. 
Later on he leaves. After he has left with these two people, 
along in the vicinity of nine o’clock, the Thaw party left 
there. After White has left, a note is written to this 
defendant by his wife, ‘The B. has been here, but has gone 
out.’ _ 

‘‘White was a man whom this defendant knew at that 
‘time, and whom the defendant at that time hated. The 


. girl has told you so. White was at that time a man whom 


this defendant wanted to get in the penitentiary. You see 
his efforts with Comstock, and the girl has sworn to it in 
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this trial. White was a man that had wronged the woman 
that he had made his wife, whether you believe the story 
of the drugging and the rape, all the evidence points to 
the fact of a gross wrong there. No decent man would 
speak one word in its defense. 

‘*And even though White is dead, it never becomes me 
or anyone else to say one word in his defense. His rela- 
tions with this girl seventeen years old ery out to Heaven 
for condemnation and no decent man would say a word.” 
(2992 O. R.) 

“White had threatened to kill him, if we believe the story 
of Bowman. White had told May McKenzie only that very 
. month before, about that, within a month; the girl had 
told, mark you—that looks as if she was trying to calm him 
down. The girl had carried the story to this defendant, 
that White had told May McKenzie that he did not believe 
they were happy together and that he would get her back. 

‘‘This defendant believed that White was disseminating 
stories about him, charging him with the basest practices 
of sexual pervertism. If, under all those circumstances, a 
man did not have a motive to hate another, to hate him 
with a deadly and consuming hate, then I do not understand 
the make-up of men. With all this existing and lying back 
of him, with this pistol in his pocket, which he had been 
advised by the chief detective, a real person whom you saw 
on the stand, who could have been ealled and interrogated 
if it was not so; and you remember the defendant told 
Wagner that he had been advised by Roger O’Mara, the 
Chief Detective of Pittsburgh, to carry a revolver because 
he was afraid White would either assault him himself as 
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we can gather from the testimony of Bowman, or because 
he feared that White would employ others to mix it up 
with him on the street somewhere, and to brutally beat him. 
With all this attitude of mind, with all this jealousy, with 
all this motive for deadly hate, with this revolver in his 
pocket, with the knowledge that the blackguard had been 
there, but had gone out—another seemingly unnecessary 
piece of information to communicate to a man to calm him 
—they leave there for Martin’s, the party of four, and they 
go to the Roof Garden. 


‘‘When they get on the Roof Garden, they meet Captain 
Wharton. Captain Wharton, if you remember Beggin’s 
testimony, had been in the whist game that afternoon at 
the Whist Club, when this defendant was playing whist 
with John A. Drake. They meet Captain Wharton there, 
and as they have only four seats, the defendant gets up 
and goes back and meets Clinch Smith. If Smith’s testi- 
mony is to be believed, the defendant at the bar apparently 
had his attention attracted by something in the vicinity 
of where Stanford White was sitting on that Roof Garden. 
You must weigh Smith’s testimony carefully. He was 
related to White. His testimony was not free from ani- 
mosity on the stand here. He dragged in about, ‘I saw my 
murdered brother-in-law,’ and ‘my murdered brother-in- 
law’ two or three times. You must weigh that. You must 
_ weigh the fact that he said his eyes were constantly fixed 
on Thaw, practically to the exclusion of the play. You 
must weigh carefully the fact that he had Thaw always 
looking in the direction where Stanford White was. It is 
fair and right that you should. But when you have weighed 
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it, remember that that very night when he made notes of 
what he saw; that he showed those notes to Frank Black- 
well, a reputable attorney in New York; that those notes 
are in the Clerk’s possession here; and that there is no 
contradiction of Smith’s testimony. (Not one word of 
looking. Or those notes are frauds, written many months 
later.) Can we assume that a man who appears to be a 
gentleman, who appears to be a fairly decent man, would 
come here on the stand and commit wilful and cold-blooded 
‘perjury to send this man to the chair? Can you imagine 
when you have in mind what the life of Stanford White 
was, from the revelations in this case, revelations which 
_ once I did not believe, but which now I believe almost 
completely ? 

**Can you think that the brother-in-law of that man, the 
man whose sister was subject to such treatment, would go 
on the stand for revenge to have the man who killed such 
a brother-in-law punished, and commit wilful and deliberate 
perjury? That there may have been in a measure those 
exaggerations which occur; that as he thinks back over the 
thing, as many do, the mind, reflection, imagination, often 
supplies factors that do not exist; but I take it that it is 
fair to say that this much we can confidently believe—that 
he saw or something about Thaw attracted him, that he 
was looking more or less in the direction where White was 
afterwards discovered to be sitting. That much I think 
we may trust. Thaw certainly was strolling about. The 
testimony of others shows that. If we needed some cor- 
roboration of Smith, let us look at the inherent probabilities 
of his story. What do men about town talk about? They 
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talked of stocks. They talked of the play before them, 
one thinking it would not go, Smith; and Thaw thinking 
it would. They talked of a trip abroad. They talked of 
Truxton Beale, who was in the company. (A few years 
ago it was Truxton Beale who shot Barren in California, 
wounding him, for Barren insulted Miss Ohls, if the name 
is right. A trial took place and Truxton won and won only 
upon the unwritten law. Unusual; that night.) Is there 
anything inherently improbable in such a conversation? 
-Isn’t it such a conversation, whether of an elevated char- 
acter or not, that we hear among men of that type every 
- day? What more natural subjects of conversation? What 
conversation more naturally carried on? If we need cor- 
roboration of that, let us turn to the defendant’s own 
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statement in his own handwriting: ‘Mr. Smith and I | 


talked over one-half hour in a most friendly fashion from 
time I entered roof garden until I left to go to the water 
closet about entre-act.’ That is the defendant’s handwrit- 
ing. That is what he wrote at the last trial. That is what 
he says about it. There certainly was a conversation for 
half an hour between himself and Smith. 

‘‘What did he say to Wagner about it—this defendant— 
if we need further corroboration of Smith? Wagner swore 
at the last trial that during the testimony given by the 
witness, James Clinch Smith, Mr. Thaw said to deponent 
(that is to Wagner), ‘Smith’s statement as to the conversa- 
tion with me on the roof that night is not true. I did not 
say to him I purchased three tickets for my party, and a 
general admission for myself. The fact is that I purchased 
four tickets, and when I arrived at the place where my seats 
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were located, I met Captain Wharton and gave him one of 
my seats; and that is why I looked for a seat elsewhere and 
found it beside Mr. Smith.’ The defendant had challenged 
a conflict between himself and Smith in one particular, the 
talk about whether it was three or four tickets. 

“At another time he, the defendant, turned to opponent 
(that is Wagner) and said that he did not know at the 
time he was on the roof garden that Smith was Stanford 
White’s brother-in-law, that he had supposed he was a 
cousin who had had some trouble with the other heirs in 
regard to the inheritance that came to the Smith family. 
Again he turned to deponent, as deponent sat beside him, 
_and remarked that it was a custom of his when at the 
theatre where the play was dull to get up and walk about 
the theatre. At another time he said to deponent, during 
the testimony of the aforesaid Smith, that neither Smith 
nor anyone else could have seen him as constantly as Smith 
described, for the reason that it being a first night enter- 
tainment, the roof garden was decorated with a variety of 
shrubs and plants, and that he passed in and out among 
the shrubs and plants as he walked about the roof. 

‘‘ Again he remarked that it was not true that he looked 
several times in the direction where Stanford White was 
subsequently shot. That he did not see Stanford White 
until he was about to leave the roof, and that then an 
unusual noise on the stage, where he thinks the duel scene 
was in progress, attracted his attention, and as he looked 
that way his eyes fell upon the monster, and that was the 
first time he saw him. 
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‘‘You can see that the recollection of the defendant is 
more accurate than that of Smith. . . . ” 

‘‘He lifted it, as some say the butt up, above his head, 
manifestly to prevent panic that the firemen and others by 
their testimony have shown you that they feared. (2999 
O.R.) He walked quietly to his wife. And when she said, 
‘My God, Harry, what have you done?’ he turned and 
kissed her and said, ‘Dearie, I have probably saved your 
life.?’’? (2999 O. RB.) 

‘‘He descends to the street and he asks that George 
Carnegie, his brother-in-law, be telephoned to; and asks 
the people that were with him, Wharton, Truxton Beale 
and McCalen apparently, asks them to see that his wife 
goes home. He is turned over to Debes on the street, and 
what does he say to Debes? Pardon me if I read-some 
of these things, because my own memory is apt to confuse 
testimony here with testimony on other occasions, and 1 
shall be loath to misquote anything to you. When turned 
over to Debes, Debes, the police officer, says, ‘I asked him 
if he shot Stanford White, and he said he did. Then he 
asked me where we were going now; and I told him to 
the station house.’ ‘Did he ask you any other questions?’ 
A. ‘He asked me if Stanford White was dead; and I said 
I did not know, I had not seen the body yet. Q. ‘Now, did 
you have any other conversation with him?’ A. ‘No, I 
asked him why he shot Stanford White, and he said he 
ruined his wife or his life, I do not know which, one of 
these two words he used.’ The circumstances under which 
that transpired on the roof there can perhaps not be set 
forth more clearly and certainly than in testimony from the 
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mouth of a witness whom the defense do not seem at all 
inclined to impeach—the occurrences that night were never 
better described than in the words of the wife herself. 
You will remember that he had gone back, according to 
Clinch Smith’s testimony, and according to the defendant’s 
own letter, according to Wagner’s affidavit to what the 
defendant told him, according to the wife herself, he had 
been away from her for half an hour, according to him, 
_ talking most friendly with Smith; that he came back and 
sat down beside Mrs. Thaw. Q. ‘During the time that Mr. 
Thaw sat there by your side, during this half hour’—the 
half hour after he had returned from Smith and before 
they left—‘as you understand, what was his manner, were 
you conversing together?’ <A. ‘Yes, sir.’ Q. ‘Constantly ?’ 
A. ‘Yes, sir. Q. ‘Did you so testify?’ A. ‘Yes, sir, we 
talked all the time.’ Q. ‘While Thaw was sitting with you 
for this half hour before leaving on the roof garden and 
you were conversing with him, was he just the same as 
he always was?’ A. ‘Yes.’ Q. ‘And is it true that he did 
not seem to be agitated about anything?’ A. ‘No, I did not 
notice his being particularly agitated, I was used to him 
biting his nails and so on, being nervous.’ Q. ‘Were you 
asked and did you answer as follows on the last trial: Was 
there anything in his manner outside, describe his manner 
then, as I anticipate an objection, describe his manner and 
compare it with his usual manner. And you answered he 
was just the same as ever, he did not seem to be agitated 
about anything, and you so testified?’ <A. ‘I did, I cannot 
say anything else, because I did not notice anything else.’ 
Q. ‘And is it true that your conversation with him during 
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that half-hour was just general, something about the play?’ 
A. ‘Yes.’ And then there is a description of the going out, 
and how he dropped behind, and as she looks around she 
sees Stanford White and sees the defendant with his hand 
extended and hears the pistol. Q. ‘And you at once ex- 
claimed, ‘My God, he has shot him!’? A. ‘Yes.’ And then 
he walked towards her. Q. ‘And did you say to him, ‘My 
God, Harry, what have you done, what have you done?’ 
A. ‘Yes.’ Q. ‘And did he lean over and kiss you and say, 
‘It is all right, I have probably saved your life’? A. 
‘Yes.’ ’’ (3002 O. R.) 

“<Ts this wire-maker, as he was originally, and afterwards 
became door-man, when he tells the story of White coming 
there and having a pistol and then being inflamed against 
this man because he went off with the girl and threatened 
to kill him, was that man lying? Was there anything in 
his cross-examination that showed he was lying? He was 
produced by the defendant as their witness. They testified 
to their belief in his truthfulness. My examination did not 
shake him. He referred to Detective Sergeant. Herlihy. I 
could not call him to contradict him. MHerlihy is alive 
and right in town. It is fair to assume that that is true. 
Is it anything very crazy to take a pistol to defend yourself 
against a man who calls you a — — — and threatens 
to kill you before morning because you went off with the 
woman (sic) that he threatened to take away from you?’’ 
(3091 O. R.) 

‘‘Pighting fiercely over a poor little waif.’? (3081 O. R.) 

‘‘This little waif of the theatre, this child that never had 
a chance in life, driven and knocking around the studios, 
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driven into the chorus companies here as a child sixteen 
years of age, living the life that was imposed upon her 
by the man who is dead. 

**He for whom she makes a renunciation unparalleled or 
unsurpassed in the annals of history or in the records of 
literature.’’ (3079 O. R.) 

“‘Do not understand me as arguing that I do not think 
this man loved that girl. I think he did. I think the 
infatuation that swept over him was real. I think he loved 
her with a gallantry as the years went on.’’ (3060 O. R.) 

“Tf he had killed for it and killed quick, he could have 
been forgiven.’’ (3083 O. R.) 


CHAPTER XXVII 


HERE was nothing so good as Evelyn as a witness. 

Yet you might not remember had she been too weak, 
I could have been our witness, and our next best. Jerome 
twice cross-examined me. 

We won’t mention a five-minute polite confab in Pough- 
keepsie, I, much annoyed by some fool operator hanging 
his flashlight nearly on my head. I beg his pardon, for he 
did have a splendid photograph showing Jerome anxious 
and my counsel Graham near out of his head for no reason. 
I ean tell you that Austin Flint, McDonald and others on 
the train going down to New York predicted how I would 
wilt in twenty minutes. Why they did I can’t tell. Prob- 
ably they were opinionated. Here are the times. 

A disgusting person forced me to be a witness before 
these fateurs. What a joke their testimony would have 
been, if, properly they testified beforehand, for our alienists 
were sufficient if those fateurs did not testify. My Coun- 
sel then, a wonder, at that time was too unwell or I never 
would have been their witness first. 

Jerome and I fought two long days, and the last after- 
noon most thought it was the worst. But the next morning 
we were far more courteous in words, but far more bitter; 
every few minutes I was ready to spring things at Jerome 
personally that I never had used. You don’t know such 
things, and such lying stuff that has been used against me 
are from the brains of vipers. What I knew, and I had 
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many informants, would have damned Jerome even if all 
were lies. Fortunately for Jerome he ended that noon- 
time. 

All (save Jerome’s hired alienists) knew I beat him. 
Jerome knew it best; our alienist rejoiced. Only that dis- 
gusting person pretended I talked twenty minutes some 
days later about a letter that showed, please consider, para- 
noic. Only that. Twenty minutes (it really took six or 
seven minutes) out of fifteen or sixteen hours in this cross- 
examination. 

See the letter, a classic, seemingly so harmless yet nakedly 
so appalling: 


Censor Cuts This Out. 
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Censor Cuts This Out. 


This girl had a sturdy father who would have 
killed White. She was frightened. She had gone to a 
hospital and there Dr. Nathaniel Bowditch Potter ex- 
amined her; he said: ‘‘My God, May, you are a virgin!’’ 
Who told White? Not the girl, but you see what he meant 
by —. 

Now with the good Judge Keogh. It might be that even 
a good person might lie just once. We fought practically 
the same lengths of time, only Jerome already was beaten 
and in addition he feared Keogh, who was so good. Siill 
you must know, or you can ask a lawyer, and he will tell 
you I was almost helpless except for my own notion to beat 
Jerome, while if I had been the defendant in my real trial, 
I would have been helped at least ten times easier. In that 
Keogh trial, unlike the former, I did not take twenty 
minutes talking but more length of time, myself alone. 

And the reporters in the jury box saw and knew that 
except for some fluke, Jerome was beaten. There was 
something grave that I shall tell you. Judge Keogh had 
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the Court adjourned for the next day, but after two minutes 
adjourned that day, retired for two days. 

Jerome had talked more than I in our fights, but this 
time I talked for half an hour and my last words were: 
““There is one in this room whom I think heard a good deal 
of this. I won’t give his name though unless your Honor 
yourself insists.’’ (1171 0. R.) The Judge never asked. 
But for two days no Court took place. 

Peabody was dead, but Keogh and I mow really much 
more. But my good counsel, after poor Dr. Russell blew 
up that time, was afraid, so I did not send a letter to him 
which would have cut out any decision from Judge Keogh. 

The matter above is out of place, except you have to 
consider this—Evelyn never would have been our witness 
if it was the least unwise. But she was a witness to clear 
herself forever, now that the B. had been killed by her 
husband. 

Until you read the actual words of Evelyn (my friends 
‘remarked that we should now have pretty language. I said 
no, we won’t, just her own), it is excusable to refer to a 
Commission showing that while Jerome jumped on Gleason 
gloriously he fell down under Judge Delmas and Evelyn. 

We only mention three matters: 

One is that the physician of the Commission wanted to 
hear more of the end of June, 1906. I told the Commission 
that that was inadvisable as too near the act, and that 
counsel advised me not to talk. He wanted to hear that 
from counsel. Mr. Peter B. Olney and Mr. McClure knew 
that my proposition was right, but to please the doctor we 
ealled for Hartridge. (When the trial stopped temporarily, 
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my family liked to have him. Fortunate too, as J erome 
chased Hartridge so fast the two legal members of the 
Commission became my counsel as it were.) Here Hart- 
ridge came, too, possibly drunk. He said, ‘‘Should I?’’ 
So I pushed him out of the door and told the Commission 
to go ahead according to Dr. Putzel. This Commission was 
confidential, so no harm was done. 

Only why in this Commission was my testimony secret? 
And why all bug-doctors’ public? Especially as I got some 
of my alienists and got them to write, then saw Judge 


Delmas, and he put in a brief that I must not be asked as’ 


to June 25th. The Commission agreed. So that there was 
no harm in public, for this secrecy offended the reporters. 
This was more of Hartridge’s dumbness. 

Somewhat similarly a statement I wanted, a proper state- 
ment about poor Bolton whose wife died. All my counsel 
except Delmas, who refused to intervene, objected and said 
no. Promptly the newspapers claimed I was so displeased 
at losing a day—on account of that death of the wife of my 
juryman! My statement was absolutely the opposite. 

The second matter concerns our opposing alienists. The 
worst was Austin Flint. Here is his testimony, except the 
stenographer could not shorthand his ‘‘ha ha’s’’ each time. 
This laugh was never laughing. Rather like a minor 
convulsion. 

Chairman McClure of the Commission: 

Q. ‘‘And you had an opinion before you answered the 
hypothetical question, reached at a time commencing on 
the 13th of February, that he was insane? 

A. ‘‘T had—Ha ha!”’ 
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Q. “Insane before you answered that question and at 
the time you answered that question he had sanity enough 
which made him conscious of the crime so that he might 
have been convicted of it?”’ 

A. ‘‘That is correct—Ha ha!’’ (424 O. R., except his 
‘ha ha’s.’’) 

Insane and electrocuted ! 

The third matter is a fouler stench. We closed with the 
Traitor who hurt Evelyn, all else was so easy except him. 
But here is one of his agents; his ghastly sworn testi- 
mony. When Evelyn, my mother and I were all together, 
and Black’s firm did not even want to hurt us after 
August Ist—they never did hurt us—and the Traitor was 
out, this scum talked to Jerome and he told everything 
Evelyn had told to Olcott in sacred confidence. Never 
Olcott’s but this fellow’s everlasting, hissing shame. 

The Witness: ‘‘I simply wish to know whether I shall 
answer the question propounded to me by the District 
Attorney, as I understand that my professional oath pro- 
hibits me from volunteering or giving testimony obtained 
in discharge of my professional relations.’’ (229 O. R.) 

A. “* . . . You insinuate that I have had a talk in 
regard to what should be done with Thaw.’’ 

Q. ‘‘I don’t insinuate it, I believe it!”’ 

A. ‘‘What do you say?”’ 

Q. ‘‘Did not you talk with the District ‘Aeeiley when 
you were going up and down in the train shortly after 
this killing took place?’’ 

A. ‘That was last August.’’ (376 O. R.) 

(Hartridge’s end.) Q. ‘Do you think that you are 
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helping the people or the defendant by your present atti- 


oe 
. ‘I try to help every one. I try to help the prisoner— 
I si to help the public.’’ . 

(Hartridge’s end.) ‘‘That is enough.’’ (376 O. R.) 

(Jerome.) Q. ‘‘Your conversation with me took place 
going to and fro on the train in August—going up on the 
Harlem Road ?’’ 

A. ‘‘On one occasion, yes, sir.’’? (383 O. R.) 

(The adversaries—Hartridge: ‘‘@oing up and down,”’ 
as you read, and then Jerome: ‘‘Going to and fro.’’ This 
witness gave the wrong impression. 

(Jerome’s end.) Q. ‘‘Doctor, do you know as a matter 
of fact Delancey Nicoll was the partner of the President 
of the Soviety you speak of and was the counsel or one of 
the counsel for Mr. Stanford White?’’ 

A. ‘‘I believe he was.’’ (394 O. R.) 

That was the reason why William T. Jerome tried to 
kill, not only me, but finally Evelyn. For he learned all 
that was known by Hamilton; but he did not know Ham- 
ilton. 

From the time he telephoned, not for me, but to that 
weasy doctor, to the end he shifted. Except once. That 
was when he admitted in the Supreme Court of New York 
that in a letter of his dated August 3, 1906 (carefully re- 
mark that date), he had written the following: ‘‘The 
awful part of it is, that he is injuring any remote chance 
use of a defense of insanity.’’ 

The ‘‘he’’? was I. What a ——, the creature. He 
the ——, darkening the waters with his self-made ink, 
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until this letter he swore was all his own. Forgetting that 
that same August he perlustrates me lunatic, but actually 
he deplores what? The only thing the insane can never do. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


N an old overcoat and a worn suit I marched, that 
morning of January 19th, over the Street bridge 
and into the Supreme Court, greeting my mother and then 
Evelyn, and sat down. In front, a rather cheap picture 
on the walls illustrating Justice. Judge Fitzgerald came. 
Jerome had a fine table close by with everything. Next, 
in front of me, some of his insanity experts, Drs. Carlos 
McDonald, Austin Flint and Mabon. Jerome refused to 
use fateurs in his honest speech as he told the second 
jury, ‘IT IS BECAUSE OF THE SHAME AND DIS- 
GRACE TO SCIENCE, TO THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF LAW, WHICH EXPERTS HAVE BROUGHT TO IT, 
THAT HAS PROMPTED ME TO SUBMIT THIS CASE 
TO YOU PURELY AS A MATTER OF HUMAN INTEL- 
LIGENCE.’’ (3092 0. R.) ‘‘AND SO I HAVE CALLED 
NONE OF THEM AND FEEL WELL CONTENT THAT 
I HAVE NOT.’’ (3092 0.R.) Then in a poorer position, 
counsel and me. 
After pausing (as one should) and seeing these details, 
I turned. There my poor family sat together. Were they 
not poor, where Evelyn was deserted by them at that time? 
Even more forsaken Evelyn, spurned by my poor rela- 
tives and—but I must continue here. For half the court- 
room how many reporters were there? About a hundred 
from everywhere. But we cared little about the reports. 
220 
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Some maybe were first-rate, but none had any premonition 
aside from a man named Charles Somerville. 

Penny, the clerk, shouted, and the talesmen, one by one 
came in. And most talesmen had to be dismissed. The 
main objection to those who favored me (who were sent 
off) were that they were not only much more numerous, 
but more emphatic despite the wretched articles that had 
been appearing every day for more than a hundred days 
in most newspapers—practically all by the Traitor, then 
by our poor New York counsel afterwards. We found 
the foreman, a weakling but an honest man. Another and 
another. Then firm ones, Numbers 4 and 5. It must 
have been two or three days before we got these. Then 
No. 2 complained he could not wait for weeks and he was 
dismissed, and we came back to No. 2 de novo. 

Gleason had questioned one, then Hartridge, neither 
knowing anything about talesmen per se, O’Reilly helping 
each. Hartridge it was who questioned another traitor. 
His appearance was good, his answers entirely too careful ; 
I grew suspicious. 

Hartridge liked this second of our traitors. He told 
O’Reilly and Peabody he knew of him; I objected just the 
same. Jerome let him in, Hartridge too. I then insisted 
that Hartridge must ask one more question. Remember 
that Delmas was not around, so after about four dozen 
were questioned I suggested to ask any talesman if he knew 
a friend of Stanford White’s. It was useful. You see, we, 
Evelyn and I, knew that such a connection might be worse 
than if they had known White, if that friend of White was 
venomous. Hartridge refused when Peabody told him. I 
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reached over my table, the only time, and told O’Reilly 
to force Hartridge to ask. Hartridge again refused. This 
second traitor, Pfaff, stood up, and I being unversed then 
rose. I looked at him, and I wanted to dismiss him as 
I looked. 

For we had 24 jurymen altogether and not one of the 24 
discussed one word except in the evidence. Except that 
substitute No. 2, who began with the foreman, then to 
No. 3, not the 4 or 5. He related tales of me, rather 
innocuous no matter how false, but he tried to twist 
Evelyn’s life, and he, every day before one word of testi- 
mony was presented, urged and lied. He lied as each 
witness appeared. He also lied after Fitzgerald’s charge 
had ended, but by that time some knew what he was and an 
older man, No. 9, and one no more heavy than himself 
mashed him, and he fell under the jury table. 

If one thinks this picture of Pfaff’s treachery is over- 
drawn, let him read the affidavit made by another member 
of the jury, and remember that Pfaff could not have got 
on the jury except by taking an oath that he was un- 
prejudiced. The extent of this perjury is glaringly shown. 

That was no forgetfulness or mistake, for on each day 
of the trial the Judge admonished the jury of their obliga- 
tion to be impartial and not to try to prejudice each other. 
For example, February 19, 1907: 

The Court: ‘‘All right, Gentlemen of the Jury, let 
me again admonish you that you must not speak among 
yourselves upon any subject connected with the trial, and 
you must not form or express any opinion regarding the 
guilt or the innocence of the accused until the case is 
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finally given to you; and do not read anything in the news- 
papers about the ease.’’ 

Not only was Pfaff forsworn when he accepted service 
on the jury, but day after day for two months he was 
advised of his obligation by the Judge and each time he 
wilfully disobeyed his oath. 

This is the affidavit referred to: 


“STATE OF NEW YORK, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. \ 


Wilber F. Steele being duly sworn deposes and says, 
tnat he was a member of the jury in the case of the people 
_ against Harry K. Thaw, in the winter and spring of 1906; 
that one of the members of the jury, namely George Pfaff, 
used undue infiuence to prejudice his fellow jurors during 
the period the jurors were under surveillance at the Broad- 
way Central Hotel; said George Pfaff expressed his opinion 
in the most derogatory terms of the defendant Harry K. 
Thaw and his wife before the time any evidence was pre- 
sented by the defense, until even during the time the jury 
were locked up in the jury room, in order that they might 
reach a verdict. Said George Pfaff spoke repeatedly of 
Mrs. Harry K. Thaw as a degraded woman, whose testimony 
he would not believe a word of. 

The Evening Journal published ‘“‘PFAFF’S PER- 
JURY,”’ thirteen letters crossing the entire front page. 
You can see that they knew that much even then. His 
brother-in-law was employed in the Madison Square Garden 
and deferred to White in his eagle’s nest in the Tower. 

After many days the jury was completed, and Garvin, 
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our old acquaintance I knew with the expert Munchausen 
doctors made his speech. Then Jerome’s witnesses came 
in. Most quite exact, thanks to Jerome or Garvin or for 
themselves. They ended. 

Every Southerner worth the name, knows I would be 
acquitted in his State. A few newspapers like one which 
has grown to be the greatest in Texas, the Houston Post, 
is true. Every cowardly mentally decayed pimp who crawls 
in their newspapers in good Southern cities has lied and 
lied for twenty years; these cheap curs allowed how I 
should be electrocuted, the vermin they are, and as the 
District Attorney’s case ended I never could be electro- 
cuted. 

Poor old Garvalho, the hand-writing expert, was slightly 
deaf, and he knew so little he first ran and told me we 
could end right there at second degree. Every lawyer knew 
it, but no newspapers remarked that, for of course why 
should we want second degree murder, when we were right 
and, would win? And Gleason began, and he put in first 
degree murder, all right. We did it, no one else. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Gleason wandered around a while, 
expressing good thoughts no doubt but unaccustomed to 
Criminal Courts. He brought in Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
Suicide Club (I don’t remember why). Jerome arose and 
spoke quietly but firmly to the Judge saying that Gleason 
had sort of wandered off the track. 

Gleason finally ended and he brought in some physician 
who claimed he was an alienist, This man swore he saw 
me in some Pittsburgh street car and I was insane. Gleason 
‘only wanted him to bring in his story, whatever it was, 
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and not important. But Gleason made him a specialist 
by accident. Then Jerome did get gay. 

Evelyn and I did not worry, for we knew the right man, 
even in the wrong city for him, could handle Mr. Jerome. 
But our poor first counsel was crushed. 

If we had that cross-examination I would worry. I say 
the truth always. Also I hate to relate what Weeping 
Willie did to my unfortunate witness. But I haven’t it. 
All T can tell you is that this ‘‘expert alienist”’ could not 
even tell which was the pneumogastric nerve—that is, with 
Jerome. He knew that much, he said so aloud, when he 
got free. 

That ended that day. The next morning we gathered 
in an anteroom next to the Court, my mother, Evelyn and 
our lawyers, and Gleason was in tears. All the rest had 
wanted me to discharge him, but I had had to fire the 
Traitor and Black’s firm, so I would not change, until 
Gleason would ask me. He did, and that moment he 
resigned as Chief Counsel. Judge Delmas and I talked 
and he agreed that I insisted that now he alone would be 
in charge. 

This is a digression: At times Jerome had no friends 
around, as in the city of Boston, where we hid, then ran 
away after our proper trains had passed, he being too 
seared. For if you don’t remember when we came to 
Boston’s North Station thousands were going home, and 
most expected us. So Judge Morgan O’Brien’s detective, 
Fitzsimmons, and I walked down the platform warmly 
greeted by the crowd, while Jerome hastily ran around 
some back alley. Many men asked for Jerome, threaten- 
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ingly. We only found him an hour later in Young’s Hotel, 
and he refused to continue to New York until our train 
passed on. But Jerome had friends and now they rejoiced, 
and. blew the peals of triumph exultantly : 


‘‘With your hands and your feet and your raiment ald 
red? 
And wherefore doth your rout send forth a joyous 
shout ? 
And whence be the grapes of the wine-press that ye 
tread?’ 


But the blood, or rather perspiration, was Gleason’s and 
Dr. Wiley’s. They forgot the West. 


a 





CHAPTER XXIX 


oe was under no delusion about the nature of 

what she was to endure and it did not frighten her. 
Her letters, some of which are here reproduced in facsimile, 
_ Show the dauntless spirit in which she prepared herself to 
face this peril. One thing she knew, Judge Delmas trusted 
her, trusted her in matters when he himself knew nothing, 
when Jerome was endeavoring to ruin her. 

Her plan was purely to tell the truth. Soon Jerome 
knew that, and stung to the quick, his worst character came 
on top then, damaging him everlastingly. It was he who 
should have been honest then; you will see by his countless 
questions, angrily and vainly trying to entrap her, believing 
he would confuse her into the controversion of facts, verify- 
ing his own mute faith in her truthfulness. 

None can forget what a witness she made! The simple 
directness of her narrative as it was drawn from her, and 
remaining not only unshaken, but emphasizing and renew- 
ing the facts, startled and astounded us at the time. Her 
testimony was frequently characterized by an unexpected 
note of drama or a simple pathos confounding our enemies 
by its spontaneousness, its restraint and the note of con- 
viction which it carried. For sheer realism there is little 
that can surpass her description of that night in Paris. 
This was taken from the Official Record owned by the State 
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of New York except Volume One which was loaned me by 
the widow of Judge Fitzgerald : 

A. ‘‘Mr. Thaw was sitting down opposite me, and he 
suddenly said to me, that he loved me and wanted to marry 
me. And I stared at him for a moment and then he said, 
‘Don’t you care for me, don’t you care anything about me?” 
And I said, “Yes.” And he said, ‘Well, what is the matter 
then?’ And I said, ‘Just because.? And then he said, 
‘Well, tell me why won’t you; for what reason; why won’t 
you marry me?’ And then he came over to me and he 
put his hands on my shoulders, and he looked straight at 
me, and he said to me, ‘Is it because of Stanford White?’ 
And I said, ‘Yes.’ ”’ 

Q. ‘‘What was his manner at the time he placed his 
hands on your shoulder and looked at you?’’ 

A. ‘‘He was very kind and nice, but he looked at me 
very straight.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Kind and nice?’’ 

_A, ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Proceed then and state the rest of the conversation.’’ 

A. ‘‘Then he sat down again and told me that he was 
my friend; that he cared more for me than he had ever 
cared for anybody, that he never could love another woman, 
that he never would marry anybody else. Then he wanted 
me to tell him about Stanford White. He asked me to tell 
him. And I started to ery.’’ 

Q. ‘*What?”’ 

A. ‘‘T eried—I started to ery.’’ 


& *& 2 * e ® 
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The Court: ‘‘State only what was said.’’ 

Q. ‘‘And all that was done; all that was said and done 
at that time and from that time on, at that interview.’’ 

A. ‘‘And he told me again that he was my friend, that 
he always would take care of me, that he always would see 
that no harm ever came to me, that he wanted me to tell 
him the whole thing, and that he would not think any 

_ the less of me if I told it to him, and he wanted me to 

\ tell him the whole thing, he said. So I began by telling 

: him how and where I had first met Stanford White.’’ 

_ same quality of touching and simple realism occurs 
._ in sentence after sentence of her story about how, on 
the assurance of Edna and her mother that they 
were to meet only nice people, she proceeded to her fateful 
meeting with Stanford White. 

‘“My mother dressed me. I got into the hansom cab and 
I remember hoping that he would go to the Waldorf 
because I wanted to see it he 

Q. ‘‘To the what?’’ 

A. ‘‘To the Waldorf, because I wanted to see it. But we 
went down 38th Street from the house where I lived. And 
then we went straight down Broadway, and turned in West 
24th Street, and stopped at a dingy-looking door.’’ 

Then came the story of how ‘‘the door opened without 
anybody opening it, the door opened itself,’? and she and 
Edna went in and saw nobody but heard a voice—the voice 
of aman. And the imaginations of the crowd in the court- 
* yoom were deeply moved at the artless and vivid narrative: 

‘¢When we went into the room there was a table set for 
four people; and the room was very gorgeous; it was all 
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hung in velvet and there were velvet divans and pillows 
everywhere, and this man was very big and, I thought, very 
ugly.’’ 

They could picture the innocent wonder of the two girls— 
Evelyn ‘‘still wore short dresses’’—at this novel lunch 
party, where another man beside White genially entertained 
them for a time. They could divine how completely the 
confidence of the girls had been won when White’s com- 
panion left: ‘‘He said he had business in Wall Street when 
he went away; and then we went up two flights of stairs 
and got into another room, and in this room was a red 
velvet swing; and Mr. White would put us in this swing 
and we would swing up to the ceiling.”’ 

Q. ‘‘When you say ‘us’ you mean yourself and this other 
young lady ?’’ 

A. ‘*Yes, he would push us until we would swing up to 
the ceiling. There was a big Japanese umbrella on the 
ceiling, so when he would push us he pushed us so our 
feet would crash through.’’ 

Not even on cross-examination did anyone suggest that 
the innocent Victim of this performance had any idea of 
White’s meaning from the simple but damning way she 
unfolded the story of his seemingly humane way of worm- 
ing himself into the confidence of her mother. Until he 
persuaded her to go to Pittsburgh for ten days as he would 
take care of her daughter. His partner, McKim, heard of 
this in their office. He said, ‘‘My God,’’ and no other 
word. Her mother left Evelyn alone in New York, a child, 
telling her only to obey Stanford White, and her frightful 
obedience. 


CHAPTER XXX 


ey came one of the most graphic and at the same 

time frightful stories ever told on the witness stand— 
the detailed narrative of her drugging and ravishment. 
The story need not be told again; it is too well remembered ; 
but its awful simplicity stirred every heart in the court- 
room and the pity of a far wider audience. Hardly ever 
has” such an appealing picture been printed with so few 

PN strokes as in Evelyn’s account of what came after that: 
‘“ And he came back into the room, tried to quiet me, and 
I don’t remember how I got my clothes on or how I went 
.__ home, but he took me home to the Audubon and I sat up 
all night. He went away and left me and I sat up all 
gw. «. °° (555 O.:B.) 

Q. ‘‘Did you ever tell anything more on that occasion 
to Mr. Thaw than what you have related?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, I told him that Mr. White came the next 
afternoon to the Audubon and I was still sitting there in 
the chair I had been sitting in all night, and I had not 
gone to bed or done anything.’’ 

Q. ‘*You had what?’’ 

A. ‘‘I had not done anything and I had not gone to bed.’’” 
(555 O. R.) 

When White eame to see his victim that afternoon and 
found her in the deplorable state so grimly suggested by 
these simple words, he began to ensnare her mind as art- 
fully as he had ravished her body. No oratorical denuncia- 
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tion could have illuminated in a more ghastly way this 
deliberate attempt of his to complete his work by juggling 
the mind of a girl barely out of childhood than the story 
she now told: 


‘‘Mr. White came into the room. He got down on his 
knees beside me and picked up the aoe? of my dress and 
kissed it and I would not look at hiin. I sat staring out 
the window. Then he said after a while, ‘Why won’t you 
look at me, child?’ and I said, ‘Because I can’t.” Then he 
began to talk to me and told me I must not be worried or 
upset; that everything was alright and that he would—he 
thought I had the most beautiful head he had ever seen 
and that he would do a great many things for me, and he 
said that everybody did these things and it is all people 
are born for and all that they lived for and he said I was so 
nice looking and slim that he couldn’t help it, and I was 
so pretty. 

“Then he told me that only very young girls were nice 
and that the thinner they were the prettier they were, that 
nothing was so loathsome as a stout or fat woman, that I 
must never get fat and then I said—does everybody that 
you know do these things, and he said yes, and the first 
thing I could think of was the Sextet. I asked him if the 
Sextet did these things and he sat down and started to 
laugh and he laughed and laughed and he said that it was a 
good joke and then I asked him if several other people that 
I had met, whose names I will not mention, did these things 
and he said they all did; and when I went to the theatre 
again I was to look at everybody and watch them and I 
would soon find out that they were all doing these things; 
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that everybody was doing these things; that that was all 
that people lived for and he said that the great thing in 
this world was not to get found out and that I must be 
very clever about it and he made me swear that I wouldn’t 
tell my mother, that I must never say one word to mamma 
about that. I must never tell anybody; that pecple didn’t 
talk about those things. He said some girls in the theatre 
were very foolish and talked too much. 
“He said that I ought to see different women in society 
whodid these things also, only he said they understood that 
~ the great thing in this world was not to get found out, and 
he spoke of several different actresses who were very clever 
but had beautiful reputations and were very clever about 
_ this and he said that they understood that the great thing 
was not to get found out so we must never tell anybody 
anything about it.”’ (558 O. RB.) 


+ EI * 2 * & 


Q. ‘‘What was the effect of this statement of yours upon 
Mr. Thaw?’’ 

A. ‘‘It was very terrible.’’ 

Q. ‘‘ Will you kindly describe it as near as you can?’’ 

A. ‘*He would get up and walk up and down the room 
for a minute, then he would come and sit down. He would 
keep saying, ‘Oh God, Oh God,’ all the time, and he bit 
his nails—and kept sobbing.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Kept what?”’ 

A. ‘‘Sobbing—not crying but terrible sobs. He kept 
saying, ‘Go on, go on, and tell me the whole thing,’ all 
along.”’ 
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Q. ‘‘How long did that scene last ?’’ 

A. ““Why he stayed there all night. We sat up all night 
in this room.’’ 

Q. ‘You sat up all night in this room ?”’ 

A. ‘*Yes; sir.”’ 

Q. ‘“What was being—what was done during that 
night—what did he do during that night??? 

A. ‘‘He sat there and he cried. He sobbed in this way, 
then he walked up and down and every now and then he 
would come and ask me particular things about it.’? (559 
O. R.) 

& & & 8 & & 

Q. ‘‘Will you kindly state to the jury in what directions 
these questions were—what were they ?”’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘What they were.’’ 

A. “He tried to find out whether mamma knew anything 
about it. I said she didn’t, that she thought like a great 
many other people that Mr. White was a very grand man, 
a very generous man, kind-hearted and noble; she wanted 
all to think so and then Mr. Thaw made up his mind that 
mamma was simply very weak in her health and very fool- 
ish and had been fooled by this man. He said that it was 
really not her fault only that in the beginning she should 
never have accepted anything from him, never should have 
taken from him the flowers and fruit and presents and 
that she ought to have known better than to let me go 
out with an old married man.’’ 


Q. ‘‘After you had stated this occurrence as the reason 


why you could not accept Mr. Thaw’s offer in marriage 


did he renew his offer or did he break it up?’’ 
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A. ‘Not that night he did not.’’ 

Q. ‘*No?”’ 

A. “‘But that night he told me that any decent person 
who heard this story would say that it was not my fault, 
that it had not been my fault, and that I was simply a poor 
little unfortunate little girl! that he didn’t think any the 
less of me-on account of it. He stated that and he said that 
I was always to remember that he would be my good friend 
and no matter what happened that he would always be my 
- friend.’’ are 

Judge Delmas’ questions elicited from Evelyn the fact 
that we met daily—‘‘continually, all the time’’—and that 
two months later I renewed my proposal of marriage. Then 
followed this dialogue: 

Q. ‘*Two months after?’’ 

A. ‘‘He.said that he had made up his mind that I 
shouldn’t be blamed for any of this thing; that it was not 
my fault and that he was going to marry me anyway in 
spite of it.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Did you accede from his request that time or did 
you decline and if so did you give him any reason for 
deglining it?’’ 

mao 4S  did.”” 

Q. ‘‘ Will you please state to the jury that conversation ?”’ 

A. *‘I told him that several times after that—that even 
if I did marry him that these men friends of Stanford 
White could always laugh at him and make fun of him, 
and that there would always be talk because I felt a fear 
ef its being kept a secret. The people in the theatre were 
very quiek to catch on to that sort of thing and that they 
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all suspected it more or less; some of them openly said so. 

Q. ‘‘Some what?’’ 

A. “‘Some of the people in the theatre openly said so 
and I told him that it would not be right for us to get 
married, that I would as soon as I got able to, dance—I 
had been ill—as soon as I got able to dance I would go 
back to the theatre and it would be better for me to keep 
being on the stage, I thought.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Was there any mention at that time when you gave 
him the reasons why you should not marry him about his 
family, his mother and sister?’’\ 

A. ‘‘Yes, sir, we had several quarrels when I said every- 
body did these things; he said it was not true, that it was a 
dirty lie, he said that everybody did not do these things. 
He said there were lots of decent women in the world; that 
he had lovely decent sisters and he said also that maybe 
a few women in society did these things but as a rule they 
did not. He-said there were decent women—he said it was 
not true—that it was a dirty lie.’’ (563 O. R.) 











% CHAPTER XXXI 
( 
WEEN, long afterwards, Jerome took up this subject 

y on cross-examination he only succeeded in bringing 

___-out more clearly than ever Evelyn’s truth. Her clear, 
short, decisive answers to his attempts to break her down 
only impressed indelibly on the minds of all who heard 
what Delmas had brought out from her more lengthily on 
the first examination. It is worth while to suspend for a 
moment her original story and turn to this crisp and vivid 
crossing of words between Evelyn and Jerome. The Dis- 
trict Attorney asks: 

Q. ‘‘When you refused Mr. Thaw’s offer of marriage in 
Paris in 1903, in the summer, did you then love him?’’ 

Ath did’? 

Q. ‘‘Did you love him then sufficiently to be willing to 
take him for your husband had it not been for an event 
which you have narrated here?’’ 

A. ‘‘Which event do you mean?’’ 

Q. ‘‘Did you have any reason then and there in Paris — 
for not accepting Mr. Thaw’s offer of marriage other than 
this event in your life in regard to Stanford White?” 

A. ‘‘No, that was the only one.”’ 

Q. ‘‘That was the only reason you had for declining his 
offer for marriage?”’ 

A. **¥en,’’ 

Q. ‘* You loved him ?”’ 
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A “¢Ves 2? 


Q. ‘And it was out of your great love for him that you 
made this renunciation ?’’ 


A. “Well, I respected him also; that had a great deal 
to do with it.’’ 


Q. ‘‘Was not it your love, you loved him so much, that 


you felt and told him that you would not be his wife _ 


because others would jeer at him of what had happened 
to you?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, sir.”? 

Q. ‘‘So that it was out of that great love for him that 
you rejected his suit??? 

A. -“SYes.”? 

Q. ‘‘There is no selfish motive, is what I am getting at?”’ 

At NGO 22 

Q. ‘*You did not reject his suit because you were think- 
ing of marrying someone else or because he did not have 
money enough or anything of that kind?”’ 

Aw “*No, sir.?? 

Q. “You rejected his suit, loving him earnestly and 
dearly ?’’ 

A. ‘*Yes, sir.’’ 


Q. ‘‘So earnestly and dearly that you wanted to be his 
wife you rejected his suit in Paris in 1903?”’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Q. “And you rejected it for no other reason that the 
incident that you have spoken of ?’? 

Bue) (1489. 05: R.) 


So much did this complete defeat at the hands of a 
witness not much more than a girl rankle in J, erome’s 
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conceit that later he completely lost his temper. What you 
read was the first day. This was the third day of his 
rancorous cross-examination. 

He brought down upon himself a swift and complete 
rebuke from Delmas, sustained by the Court. Questioning 
her again about her rape by White, Jerome asked: 

—~— Q) ‘Did you not go to the Sunday School in Pitts- 
burgh?” 
AS Cae 

Q. ‘‘Now when this first began to dawn on you in Paris 
in June, 1903, did you then appreciate the terrible wrong 
of such relations ?’’ 

A. ‘‘TI did in a way.”’ 

Q. ‘‘I mean did it impress upon your mind as something 
deserving of severe condemnation ?’’ 

A. ‘‘How do you mean? About what happened to me 
or this thing in general ?’’ 

Q. ‘‘No, about this thing in general.’’ 

A. ‘‘Will you ask me the first part again?’’ 

Q. ‘‘Before you left Paris in 1903?”’ 

eae Bes” hs 

Q. ‘‘Had you come to look upon illicit sexual intercourse 
as a very wicked thing?’’ 

Ase UV es, air.?7 

Q. ‘‘And had you come then to a full understanding of 
the infamous character of the acts which you say Stanford 
White perpetrated ?’’ 

A. ‘*Yes, not so fully as I have now, but I was beginning 
to then. I did not think about it as I do now.’’ 
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Q. ‘‘Did not it shock and outrage every womanly feeling 
that you had?’’ 

A, ‘‘It did.’’ 

Q. ‘Did you not feel that the result of it had been that 
you had to make this sublime renunciation of your present 
husband’s love?’’ 

Mr. Delmas: ‘‘I object to the implied sneer in that 
question.’’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘I do not know that it is particularly if 
her story is true.”’ 

Mr. Delmas: ‘‘TI object to those remarks. The learned 
counsel is sneering about a sublime renunciation. It is 
certainly a sneer.’’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘It is not made as a sneer. 
(1644 O. R.) 

The Court: ‘‘I will sustain the objection.’’ (1645 O. R.) 


CHAPTER XXXII 


3 eee comes next seems uninteresting. 
Concerning the time when Evelyn was terribly ill 
at Mrs. De Mille’s school, Delmas asked: 

Q. ‘Will you please describe to the jury what Mr. Thaw 
did when you saw him there in bed 2”? 

A. ‘Well, the doctors had come in and told me that I 

- would have to be etherized and that they were going to see 
what was the matter with me; that I was very sick and 
there was something the matter with me, they did not 
tell me what. 

“Then Mr. Thaw—they all went out of the room and 
Mr. Thaw came in, and he did not say a word to me because 
I was too sick to talk, I could not talk. And he kneeled 
down beside the bed and he kissed my hand and just looked 
at me, for 4 moment, and then he went out again and he 
was the last person I saw.’’ (583 O. R.) 

Regarding Carroll Beckwith, F. H. Church, Champney, 
Herbert Morgan and Mr. and Mrs. Heinman, she testified : 
‘‘Stanford White found out that I posed for artists; he 
immediately asked me who I posed for and I told him. 
He stated I was posing for a lot of old stuffs.’’ 

Q. ‘Old stuffs?’’ 

A. **Old stuffs. He said they were old stuffs, all those 
artists, and that he would introduce me to some real 


artists.” (577 O. RB.) 
241 
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The chief interest of all in those Longfellow letters was 
the dates. Here is a carte postale addressed to him—post- 
marked from Paris, 1903—postmarked New York, October 
10, 1903, added French stamp for foreign (Ex. A.). Inside 
—‘‘Indication de Transmission.’’ Closely written part is: 
‘‘Secret Mrs. N. insisted on sailing to N. Y. leaving her 
daughter. Then her daughter left her. I kept Mrs. N. in 
London three months. Cost over $1,000. Useless.’’ 

‘‘Her daughter cannot be with her because Mrs. N. of 
superhuman negligence was beguiled by a blackguard when 
the child was 15 2-3 years. The child was drugged. With 
perfect silliness the mother unintentionally was the cause. 
And continued horribly.’’ 

‘‘This codicil I hereby revoke and become void’’ for 
White had not lived. There were many in it, but 
—came first. A girl introduced me. had not 
been brought to the 24th Street den by girls who were 
dupes, but by a procuress. She was a virgin. She could 
not tell what happened. Several times she came afterwards, 
and only Stanford White and old Blank Blank Blank was 
there, and the former never seduced her; Blank always did. 

She knew no other girls, only one or the other or both 
were there for her. She never knew what I knew of them, 
she simply told me of the doors that opened, and of going 
upstairs, and of the rooms. But what happened was not 
like Evelyn. 

Later I found that she lived in Schenectady, and more, 
had six healthy brothers. None of the other girls had 
healthy men around. I had asked how did she get rid of 
that place; she answered they asked her a few times, then 
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stopped. We do not know why, yet it might be that they 
too had learned of her six healthy brothers. 

A strange thing appeared in Court. Why did Jerome 
bring in check after check? For it was too apparent White 
wanted checks, and every juryman if he had brains would 
see why. In a different way the money might not hurt, 
but showing how White got continuous checks really ended 
any argument for it only gave everything to the defense. 

Jerome got excited about Exhibit 10, a letter to the 
Mercantile Trust Company, connected with these everlast- 
ing checks. He asked: ‘‘How is it that you are strongly 
of the impression that Exhibit 10 was written at the dicta- 
tion of Stanford White and whether Exhibit 6 was not?’’ 

A. ‘*‘Because in every bit of business or money matters 
we had to do with Stanford White he dictated any letters 
that I or my mother would have to write. He usually had 
to come and make us do it.’’ (1604 O. R.) 

Jerome had asked earlier, and she answered: 

A. ‘‘Yes. It does not sound like the way I would talk 
anyhow. This ‘Friday coming,’ and all that sort of thing, 
I am not in the habit of writing like that.’’ But the 
stenographer calls ‘‘Friday coming.”’ 

Jerome asks: ‘‘I hand you now a series of checks and 
of endorsements.’’ (1551 O. R.) 

A. ‘‘It is very hard to say some of them I do not re- 
member whether they are mine or mamma’s.”’ (The 
stenographer neglects two commas. ) 

Jerome continues dozen after dozen for 54 pages. When 
Jerome gave up (2070 O. R.) Delmas immediately starts 
for 9 pages, then: 
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Mr. Jerome: ‘‘Here are some more checks that I over- 
looked.”’ 

And Delmas continues more about these checks, making 
11 more pages. 

Méht I change for a minute? There is now a cheerful 
man named Smith, the Governor. He is a splendid man, 
but he had a notion that I was rich and that I had a great 
advantage compared with people he knew, who were very 
poor, and I’m certain millions must have thought the same 
way as Mr. Smith. Yet you might know that, after we 
were betrayed, we were far worse off than any poor man 
any where. 

Suppose poor Evelyn and I had a false lawyer, would 
he beat us? Never, for too many newspapers would see, 
precisely as that Editor of the Evening Journal knew. We 
lost more than any poor people, as they would be saved, 
for even their poor acquaintances would have saved them, 
for they would see they were ‘‘bilked.’’ But our Traitor 
was so respectable on top and he hired money (every cent 
of it mine), and men who were well known, and because 
Evelyn and I were rich, none ever crushed them; only 
that Editor suspected. It was not Olecott’s fault, he was 
fooled like us. It was only the great majority of regular 
people and Evelyn and I beat the Traitor, but our result 
from his cowardly cheating kept on and on. 

Returning to Court, here is something raw, Jerome and 
Mrs. Nesbit, she pretending she was so wise. She gave up 
very soon though. 

Jerome is questioning: ‘*And I was constantly quarrel- 
ing with my daughter at his attentions——”’ 
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Mr. Delmas: ‘‘I object to this. This is the mother’s 
statement and it is not in evidence. I object to the learned 
Distriet Attorney getting this in in this way. 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘Well I inadvertently used the word ‘I’ 
_ here because it was in the narrative form.’’ 

We won’t continue. You can read 1530 O. R. 

And then about the rape in West 24th Street. 

Q. ‘‘As between September, October and November, can 
you not fix the month?’’ 

A. ‘‘No, but you can find out by the week my mother 
went to Pittsburgh.”’ 

Q. ‘‘I know, but your mother is not here, madam. If 
she will come on I will find out.’’ 

A. ‘*You seem to have lots of information from her.”’ 
(1610 O. RB.) 

Wasn’t Evelyn alone? 


CHAPTER XXXIiI 


HE next is a gentle pleasance; that is, except that it 

centers round a monster or a sort of a human toad. 
There is something comic yet horrible about a creature like 
Hummel. Now we have him in all his baseness, yet as a 
sort of ludicrous relief. I quote part of one of Evelyn’s 
answers dealing with the time when White took her to 
see him: 

‘‘Then later on Mr. White told me when I saw Mr. 
Hummel I must not be frightened. He said that Mr. 
Hummel was a dwarf with a tiny little body and a very 
large head and that he had warts on his face and that they 
were very ugly and he said—he also told me—shall I 
tell it?”’ 

Q. ‘‘Proceed.’’ 

A. ‘‘He said that Mr. Hummel looked like an abortion.’’ 

Q. ‘‘He said that to you?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, sir.”’ 

Q. ‘You repeated that to Mr. Thaw?”’ 

A. ‘*Yes, sir.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Very well, proceed.”’ 

A. ‘And then he said I must not be frightened when I 
saw him but that he was the slickest lawyer in New York 
City, and then we drove to Mr. Hummel’s office. I think 
we went in the side entrance and then we went back to 
his offices; they were in the back of the building; and first 
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we went into one office and then a man showed us into 
Mr. Hummel’s office and Mr. White introduced me to Mr. 
Hummel and then, after a few minutes, Mr. White went 
away; then Mr. Hummel took me around his office and 
there were pictures of actresses all over the walls, and he 
told me about each one, he had gotten -divorces for them 
or won cases for them or something; and we talked a long 
time about these different cases—all the photographs had 
writing on them.’’ 

Q. ‘‘ All what?’’ 

A. ‘‘All the photographs had writing on them.”’ 

Q. ‘Writing ?’’ 

A. “Yes, nearly every one of them seemed to have gotten 
divorces through Mr. Hummel; and then I sat down, took 
a chair near his desk; and he asked me where I had met 
Harry Thaw and how I happened to go abroad; and I told 
him I had gone abroad with my mother and that Harry 
Thaw had sent us; that I was very ill at the time and that 
the doctor had recommended a trip abroad for me; and that 
Harry Thaw had offered to send me; then he asked me 
about the quarrel I had with mamma in London.’’ 

Q. ‘‘With your mother ?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, sir, he asked me why we had quarreled and I 
said that we quarreled continuously, all the time, that we 
ecouldn’t get along together at all; and that she wanted 
to come back to America and that I didn’t and that she 
said she would come back anyhow; and I said I would stay 
in London and go on the stage there, but Mr. Thaw would 
not let me go on the stage because he said I was not able 
to dance; the doctor had told me that I couldn’t dance for 
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a year at least and then he asked me when mamma had left 
England, I think, and I told him it was a month, maybe a 
little less or a little more after that—after that quarrel— 
I couldn’t remember exactly ; then he asked me where I had 
traveled with Harry Thaw; and I told him all the different 
places I could remember and then he shook his head and 
said it was very terrible, that I was a minor. u 

Q. ‘‘Said what ?’’ 

A. ‘‘He said it was very terrible that I was a minor, 
that I was no i 

Ore Vest?" 

A. ‘‘——of age and it was a very wicked thing for Thaw 
to do; and I said it could not be helped very well; that 
_ I had quarreled with my mother; I wasn’t able to dance; 
and I liked Mr. Thaw very much and that I had gone of 
my own accord; that it was not his fault at all. He said, 
nevertheless, that it was a very wicked thing. That I was 
a minor. He kept talking about that a long time. Then 
he asked me very particularly all the different places we 
had gone and_how long we had stayed at these different 
places; and I told him as much as I could remember, then 
he said that Thaw was a very bad man; that he had a case 
in his office against Thaw; that it had been there for several 
years but that the woman in this case was a very bad 
woman and he didn’t think the case was much good; that 
he could never do anything.’’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘May I ask her privately the name?”’ 

Mr. Delmas: ‘‘ All right.’’ 

(Mr. Jerome here spoke to the witness.) 
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Mr. Delmas: ‘‘I did not hear; I was unable to hear. I 
simply wish to know.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Mr. Hummel gave you the name of that woman?’’ 

A. “‘Yes—he showed—he showed me her signature.’ 

Q. ‘‘He showed you her signature?”’ 

A. “*Yes. 

Q. ‘‘ Proceed now.”’ 

A. ‘‘And then he said—where was I? Then he talked 
a great deal about Harry Thaw; said he was a very bad 
man; and that I must be protected ; he said above all things 
I must be protected from Harry Thaw; that it was neces- 
sary for him, Mr. Hummel, to get Harry Thaw out of 
New York and keep him out of New York; he said he was 
very anxious to do that.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Keep him out of New York?”’ 

A. ‘*‘Yes, and he said he would have to resort to some 
very strong method of getting him out; that he was too 
much of a nuisance.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Too much of a what?’’ 

A. **Too much of a nuisance.’’ 

Q. ‘‘That Mr. Thaw was too much of a nuisance?”’ 

A. ‘‘Yes. So then he said I must be guided by his views 
absolutely; that he had practiced law for a great many 
years; and that he knew just what to do; and that I must 
leave the whole matter in his hands; then he sent for a 
stenographer; I think it was a man; and this man came 
in and sat down in front of Mr. Hummel’s desk; and I 
was very nervous and excited, and I think I cried some.”’ 

Q. ‘*You cried ?’’ 

A. “I think so. Then Mr. Hummel dictated to this 
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man—but before he came in he told me I must not interrupt 
what he had to say; then he put in a lot of stuff that I 
had been carried off by Harry Thaw against my will; and 
I started to interrupt and he put up his hand and made 
me stop.’’ (724 to 729 O. R.) 

There were innumerable questions. Jerome sometimes 
hoping to fool someone, or sometimes only stalling; for he, 
Jerome, failed so continually. Spencer Sladdin tells us 
Jerome is reckless when he wants to talk. ‘‘Many efforts he 
made to entangle her he always lost, she had the most able 
mind he knew.’’ As a matter of fact she simply was truth- 
ful. But these questions amounted to nothing. 

If you like to know, in the end Jerome told the jury not 
to pay any attention to Hummel in any way, excepting 
the date—October, 1903, showing Evelyn, Stanford White 
and Abe Hummel were together. 

William T. Jerome, to his disgrace, brought in Hummel. 
Jerome knew it was useless, but at this time he had to do 
something. All their claims of affidavits and such pub- 
lished in newspapers he had to give up, as Evelyn said that 
she never signed anything in their office, and she did not. 
She signed something in Stanford White’s office (with 
Pfaff’s brother-in-law in charge), and Delmas told me he 
could cut it all off or leave the signature, showing the jury 
Evelyn’s signature for the photographic page, or all. 
Delmas gave all, but I would not have done so, because 
Hummel was too slimy. 

Hummel spoke of breach of promise suits and of adver- 
tising and of actresses and of a certain English Duke and 
of a rich man and such, and Evelyn said, ‘‘I do not want 
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to sue anybody for anything and I certainly won’t sue 
Harry Thaw for breach of promise or anything else and 
Hummel was very angry and said I was very foolish.’’ 

At that time I thought Mr. Hummel would get her to 
sign something and it looked very funny, when Hummel 
had never asked her to sign anything. I said that Hummel 
was a shyster (and I saw Longfellow)—‘‘that Hummel was 
a disreputable lawyer,’’ ‘‘and that no decent lawyer in 
New York would have anything to do with him.’’ That he 
was a blackmailer and, ‘‘any woman who had any bDlack- 
mailing suit to bring against some rich man, she always 
went to Hummel.”’ (737 O. R.) 

Then she talked with Thornton Warren and the latter 
got very much excited and he said: ‘‘What in thunder did 
I want to see him for?’’ And Evelyn said that White 
admired Hummel. Warren ‘‘got very mad and said that 
it was no use, and he said he was a shyster too.”’ 

‘Because I am not a blackmailing person and I didn’t 
want to be called that; and then he (Thaw) said he was 
sure there was something crooked about it; that those two 
had been up to something; he said that always—ever since 
he had heard my story he had known Stanford White was 
a bad man that way but that he did not know he was 
go crooked in other ways also; and he said also that the 
mere fact that he had Hummel for his lawyer was against 
him.’’ (738 O. R.) 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


HERE were a few drops dripping, then a leak in the 
dyke, until the flood drowned us. Evelyn testifying: 

‘‘The reason I was sent to school was on account of a 
quarrel that Mr. White and my mother had over Mr. 
——, that one day, one afternoon in the Tower of Madison 
Square Garden. Mr. , Mr. White and myself be- 
ing present, Mr. —— had suddenly said to me: ‘Eve- 
lyn will you marry me?’ And I said, ‘I don’t mow.’ 
And Mr. White got very mad and his face got purple. 
And then Mr. said it again, he said, ‘Evelyn will 
you marry me?’ And I said, ‘I don’t know,’ and I 
laughed. And Mr. White said: ‘If two kids like you get 
married what would you live on?’ Mr. said he did 
not know, and that was all there was to that. 

‘“Then every day when IJ saw my mother she would 
take hold of me and ask me if I intended to marry that 
little pup, ——. She did not like him, and I would not 
tell her. And then she said that she told Mr. White that 
she was very sure that we were going to elope, and she 
watched me all the time, and she told me that I must not 
marry him, that he did not have a cent, and that he was 
nothing but a little pup, and that she absolutely forbade 
me to marry him. 

‘“‘Then Mr. White came and talked to both of us. He 
said that it would be a very foolish thing for me to do, 
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and he said it would be much better for me to continue on 
the stage and try to be a great actress, and he said that 
we would have nothing to live on; we would probably 
quarrel and separate and get a divorce, and he said besides 
he thought Mr. was a little bit crazy, that his 
father was in an insane asylum and that the whole family 
was a little bit queer, that I ought not to marry him on 
that account alone. And he said that it was a very certain 
fact that within a few days or rather years Mr. 
would be within an insane asylum, lots of people thought 
BO.’ 

Q. ‘‘Now, my question to you, Madam, was what, if 
anything, you told Mr. Thaw that had to do with your 
being sent to school ?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, I said I would marry him if I wanted to. 
That I liked him very much; and then he asked me again 
and it got to be a sort of a joke. And I quarreled with 
my mother continually about it. And the upshot of it was 
Mr. White came and said he thought I ought to be sent 
to school, and he had me sent. He had my mother look up 
an agency, or his secrétary (Mr. Blank, the paid pimp), I 
don’t remember which, anyhow they found out a school and 
I was sent there.’’ (760 O. R.) 

Q. ‘‘ After you had told Mr. Thaw what had happened 
between you and Stanford White, in 1901, did Mr. Thaw 
have any conversation with you in which you discussed 
the fate of other young girls who had met with similar 
treatment at his hands?”’ 

Ae!" Yes,” 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘Wait.’’ (760 O. R.) 
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But why? Why wait? The Journal capitalized: ‘‘But 
in the Court of Justice every bit of the truth must be 
made known.’’ The New York World (not yet demoralized 
by the Traitor), June 27th: ‘‘The atrocities of White and 
his cronies will be so shocking that no jury can be found 
with a hope of conviction.’’ What they stated was un- 
questionably so. 

In the nest of degenerates, perverts and birds of prey 
in White’s ‘‘Hagle Nest’’ they were never exposed by 
name. Why? 

Can you imagine a Judge that would save these wretches? 
None would dare. Let us have the poorest lawyer, would 
any attack these putrid names in Court? Yet here Delmas 
himself could do nothing. For Evelyn and I had been 
massacred and mutilated when the Traitor throttled us. 

You read: ‘‘Columns of every newspaper, even those 
which ordinarily cringe in the presence of vicious wealth, 
have told hideous tales of the man just buried, of his life, 
his companions.’? But that day, June 29th, this Traitor 
squelched newspapers, and from then onward every pimp 
who never piped his pipe the first days, allowed his smeary 
mind to titillate beneath this Traitor’s fetidness. After 
that the names of these creatures were carefully protected 
in the courtroom, and remained unknown to the public. 

Return to that third day. Evelyn had testified that one 
of these perverts had seen her in that bedroom, but had not 
given his name except to Jerome in secret. 

The Witness: ‘‘Shall I say it loud?’’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘It is not my fault.’’ (sic.): 

Mr. Delmas: ‘‘If counsel desires it.’? 
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Mr. Jerome: ‘‘I have tried to keep this record clean.’’ 

(1t was kept clean for evil men, not for her.) 

Counsel argued—but Jerome fenced to keep all out. For 
at that time he was cheek by jowl with White’s worst 
friends. 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘I ask if these names are going to be 
placed—names of that kind are going to be blazoned all 
over the country? I ask that under the decision in the 
Appellate Division the courtroom be cleared.’’ 

There it is. The Traitor sacrificed us, but Jerome in his 
meanest character chimed in. And inexcusable, for you 
could not excuse Jerome because the Traitor was more foul. 

It was never Delmas’ fault, except one thing. He should 
have insisted on riames being known in cross-examination. 
Things were so that Jerome could clear the courtroom, 
thanks to our Traitor. But over a hundred reporters 
must twiddle their thumbs, and they must tell their 


readers everywhere: ‘‘He joins with those and 
79 








Let us say at this late stage after the poison from that 
Traitor had numbed us many might omit these names, but 
far, far too many reporters were then forced to dwell on 
Jerome’s queer secrecy, using that 51 Appellate Division 
57, which even spilt out the press itself. 

Would not Evelyn have been very safe then?—no third 
day nor Jerome’s final eighth day of cross-examining. Sup- 
pose Jerome, wild at being in so close when De Coursey 
Forbes refused even to join with these satyriats, had had 
to allow their names. Would not they have shut him up, 
and would that cross-examination not instantly have become 
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the same as a Sunday School questioning? Don’t mind the 
“‘Dementia Americana’? or any of Delmas’ slips—not 
grave, but this. For Delmas would have tormented Jerome 
and despite the Traitor the girl would have been more than 
saved. 

Immediately after the above, referring to this degenerate 
in the 22nd Street ‘‘studio’’; that man who was associated 
with the Traitor : 

Q. ‘‘You knew that gentleman quite well, did you not?” 

gg Se 

Q. ‘‘Never knew him at all?’’ 

A. ‘I met him once in Stanford White’s office, that is 


Q. ‘‘Only once?’’ 

A. ‘‘Only once.”’ 

Q. ‘‘ All the time that you lived in New York that was 
the only time that you met him?’’ 

A. ‘‘ Absolutely.”’ 

Delmas only neglected to use the names in the cross- 
examination, balking Jerome. These scum never were 
named. Since the County of New York feared to use them, 
I do not use them. I am not afraid, but I have a better 
reason. But you can read about three (unnamed) in 
Jerome’s Honest Speech. 

Few men can forgive Jerome for this hushing, nor that 
Delmas then should have galled Jerome and saved Evelyn. 
But there would have been no Calvary for her if no 
infamous treachery had injured her mortally by the Traitor. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


‘| bengal from the south and from the west and very 

many near New York, some not friends of mine, knew 
White tried to ruin Evelyn’s married life, as he had ruined 
her as a maiden. Regardless of fear he neglected her mar- 
rying, as everyone would, except him. Not that that 
mattered, he had ruined her. Still one would endeavor to 
forget any effort to hurt her after her marriage. 

In her testimony she spoke of White driving down Fifth 
Avenue, calling to her ‘‘Evelyn’’ as they passed when she 
drove north. She had told me and I said: ‘‘ The blackguard 
had no right to speak to you.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Was that the end of that incident ?’’ 

A. ‘‘Yes, except that he made me promise him faithfully 
that if I ever saw Stanford White I was to come and tell 
him immediately.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Now, then, did you keep that promise?’’ 

A. “‘T did.”’ (753 0. R.) 

A later day: 

A. ‘‘I told him that I drove straight down Fifth Avenue 
from the Hotel Lorraine, that at about 34th Street I had 
passed Stanford White. He was in a hansom and I was 
in a hansom. He was in some open kind of a hansom and 
he did not try to speak to me this time, but he stared at 
me and pulled at his moustache, and stared and stared at 
me, and I did not speak of him. I looked right away; then 
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I turned in East 33rd Street, and the (his) hansom turned 
around, and as I got out of the hansom and ran up the 
steps to the Doctor (Delevn) I saw Stanford White coming 
in his hansom. I rang the bell and the maid came to the 
door, and I got so nervous and flustered that I told her 
I would come another day, and I ran down the stairs as 
. fast as I could, and got into the hansom again, and got 
into the corner and did not look to right or left, and told 
the man to go straight to the Lorraine, because I was 
nervous and upset every time I saw him. I went straight 
to the Lorraine, and told Mr. Thaw immediately.’’? (754 
O. R.) 

Then what was referred to in Jerome’s Honest Speech: 

A. ‘‘T told him that I had been to see Miss MacKenzie, 
and that’she told me that Stanford White had been there 
to see her, and that she had said was not it really nice, the 
way Harry and Evelyn really did care for each other, and 
that she was so glad to find it out, and that Stanford White 
had said ‘Pooh,’ he did not believe it. And she said, Oh 
yes, it was so, that she knew it herself, and she thought 
it was so nice; and he said, well, it would not last anyhow, 
he did not care, it would not last; and then he said: ‘I 
will get her back.’ ’’ (1282 O. R.) 

He spent some money, after we Were married, trying 
to get her back. You understand girls liked him, many of 
them, and at the same time none ever cared for him really. 
That meant that his money was useless, but his apparent 
effort was conclusive. 

In telling me that Mr. Holman took care of Evelyn’s 
brother, none could believe that he actually worked for 
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White, being bamboozled. Why did he not tell me at the 
wedding? I cannot tell. Naturally I supposed he would 
if he found school expense bothered him, so I never asked. 
Why venture when he spoke so independently ? 

But White knew positively, from Mrs. Holman; he knew 
_ I knew nothing. But why did he continue? He never 
wanted to insult me in my own business, for he was no 
fool. But he was too bent to twist Evelyn and he spent 
that money to his death. 

Was White generous to Evelyn? Twenty-five dollars a 
week when not working. Or this: He paid the same sum 
for that brother—when Evelyn was married and neither 
she nor her husband knew. Very generous, you see, when 
he hoped to ‘‘get her back.’” 

Clinch Smith got everything honest in his cross-examina- 
tion, as he referred to his counsel, Blackwell. 

A. ‘‘Before I went to Europe I told Mr. my 
lawyers of the occurrence and I told Mr. Blackwell 
that if Mr. Thaw claimed that night that he was drunk, 
intoxicated, he didn’t know what he was about——’’ 

Sorry Judge Delmas interrupted. It runs like this: 

Q. ‘‘Sir?”’ 

A. ‘‘No, I had no idea I would be called as a witness, 
no sir.”’ 

Q. ‘‘Up until the present moment ?”’ 

A. “‘Up until after I—before I left Paris I received a 
cablegram from Mr. Jerome.”’ 

Smith a lawyer, Blackwell a lawyer, they never saw me 
look—until months after Jerome’s telegram or upon his 
return later still, We never knew White was near. 
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Let us gently say his was ‘‘applesauce.’’ Everyone dis- 
agreed with him, his own remarks, aside from—but we’ve 
too many perjurers. Then Smith was not a bad sort gen- 
erally, and he told Russell Peabody he knew he would be 
smashed. We did not.. 

Again: 

A. ‘‘Yes, I think it began with Mr. Thaw asking me 
what other girls I knew of who had suffered at the hands 
of Stanford White and I told him of the ones I knew and 
I mentioned this one girl. White said she was 15 years old, 
had a very beautiful figure and he seemed to be very proud 
of it. He said that he had a large pie—oh, a great big 
pie made, and he had this girl in the pie some way, and also 
he had birds—a lot of birds—put in the pie with her; and 
that this pie was brought in and set upon the table and 
that somebody cut the pie open, and that when the pie 
opened this little girl stood up in the middle of the table, 
and she just had a little gauze dress on—nothing else— 
and all the birds flew out around the room and he said 
it was a great hit and it was the best thing he had ever 
done at a party.”’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘Did you tell Mr. Thaw this too?’’ 

The Witness: ‘‘Yes, sir. The whole thing had come 
very near being made public; that nearly all the newspapers 
had it, but that he succeeded in stopping every one but one 
—but one newspaper—in New York. 

A. ‘‘I said—well, I told Mr. White that he was accused 
of having ruined this girl that night and he said—just 
laughed about it. He said he wouldn’t say what had hap- 
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pened about that. He didn’t tell me about that.’? (1296 
O. R.) 

A. ‘‘Mr. Thaw told me he had found out more about 
this girl—this little girl, and he said she had died in great 
poverty and want; that she had been married—she had 
married some man and that after marriage this man had 
found out this story about this girl and had left her or 
sent her away, I do not know which. I don’t remember 
exactly, but she had trouble with her husband about it, 
he said; and he said that she had died of want and neglect 
and that Stanford White had never bothered to do anything 
for her after.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Now, were the names and connections of other young 
girls with Stanford White mentioned from time to time by 
Mr. Thaw to you after your marriage ?”’ 

A. “Yes.” (1305 O. BR.) 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


HERE are three more things before we use her letters. 

A. ‘* ,. . . He was the manager of the theatre ; 

and he saw Harry Thaw and Stanford White coming to 

the theatre that night, and he was very much amused. 
And he asked me——’’ 

Q. ‘‘That was 8. Shubert ?’’ 

Mr. Jerome: ‘‘Sam Shubert?”’ 

‘The Witness: ‘‘ Yes, sir.’’ 

Q. ‘‘Proceed.’’ 

A. ‘‘And he said that Stanford White was in a great 
state of excitement.”’ . 

Q. ‘‘I am merely asking you what you told Mr. Thaw?”’ 

A. ‘Yes, that is what I told him.’’ 

Q. “Proceed.” 

A. ‘‘And that Stanford White had asked him to a party 
in the Tower, and that he had gone to his party, and that 
Stanford White had evidently expected me, and that he 
kept jumping up from the table all the evening, running 
out and then coming back in again, and that he seemed 
to be very much excited and upset about something, he 
was continually talking to himself, he was very, very mad.’’ 
(1249 O. RB.) 

It was Christmas Eve. The Monk Eastman gang was 
or was not there. 

Mr. White as far as I know, only personally wanted 
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to kill me that night, December 24, 1903. The doorman 
testifying of White’s murderous desire was Benjamin 
Bowman: 

A. “‘Mr. White came to me that night after the show 
was over and he asked me if Miss Nesbit had gone home. 
I told him yes. He said I was a God damned liar. Those 
were his words. And to avoid any argument or trouble I 
told him to go back on the stage and in the dressing room 
and see for himself; and he did so. In coming back, and 
just passing me he pulled his hand to his right overcoat 
pocket in that manner (indicating) and he drew a revolver 
from his pocket and muttered as he passed me, ‘I will find 
and kill that — — —- — before daylight.’ He made no 
direct remark but muttered that as he passed me.”’ 

“‘Four days later,’’ he testified, ‘‘he stopped me on 
5th Avenue.’’ He went on to say that White had said, 
*¢¢*T want to see you Mr. Thaw,’ and I replied, ‘What do 
_ you want?’ in a gruff way.’’ Bowman then said that White 
had been in the theatre several nights before and threatened 
to kill me before daylight. Then counsel asked him whether 
White’s name was mentioned and he replied: 

A. *‘It was not mentioned by Mr. Thaw. (326 O. R.) 

Q. ‘‘Then please state what you stated to him and what 
reply if any he made.”’ 

A. ‘‘He asked me who Miss Nesbit went away with. I 
told him Mr. Thaw and his remark was ‘Oh, that Pitts- 
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burgher. 
Q. ‘‘How long after that was it that he said, as you have 


testified, ‘I will kill that —— — —’?”’ 
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A. ‘‘Probably five minutes, just about time to go back 
and look at the dressing room and come out again.”’ 

Q. ‘‘What was the manner of Mr. White at the time he 
made the threat?’’ 

A. ‘‘He was black in the face from anger.’’ (326 O. R.) 

After forty pages of cross-examination, in a vain effort 

“to break the doorkeeper down, Jerome asked : 

Q. ‘‘Then you never heard Mr. White say that he would 
kill Thaw, did you?”’ 

A. “I heard him say it then, yes. . . . ’ (870 
O. R.) 

Q. ‘‘Now in addition to what you say you heard, and all 
you heard, did you hear Stanford White say that night that 
he would kill Harry K. Thaw?’’ 

A. ‘‘T did not hear him mention that name. No.”’ 

Q. ‘‘You did not hear him mention Thaw’s name at all 
that night ?’’ 

A. ‘‘I did—he did not mention the name, but he men- 
tioned ‘That Pittsburgher’ after I mentioned the name.’’ 
(370 O. R.) 

The doorkeeper testified that White came in ‘‘about eight 
or nine minutes’’ after Evelyn and I had left the theatre. 

Here we must use Jerome’s words when he addressed the 
second jury: 

*‘TIs this doorman, when he tells the story of White 
coming there and having a pistol and then being influenced 
against this man, because he went off with the girl and 
White threatened to kill him, was that man lying? Was 
there anything in his cross-examination that showed he was 
lying? My examination did not shake him. He referred 
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it to Detective Sergeant Herlihy. I did not call him. 
Herlihy is alive and right in town.”’ 

Decent people, and I think Jerome himself, realized that, 
since he imagined for the first time the Traitor and then 
the perjurer betraying (he thought) he had twenty to one 
against a young girl he could scare Evelyn away; then his 
lowest character appeared. 

Here is from a man able to give an opinion: 

*‘Not in 200 years,’’ continued Judge Donovan, ‘‘has 
such an offense as Thaw’s been held to be murder; yet it is 
murder or nothing. A man like Stanford White, who in- 
vades a home, merits death to himself as much as does a 
burglar who enters a man’s house at midnight.”’ 

Or Cicero: 

**When life or liberty to self, or in those we must 
protect, is in danger by robbers or enemies, any means is 
allowable to defeat their nefarious ends.’’ 

Or no classic, simply a newspaper: 

**So childlike was her appearance when she in the great 
city applied for work with which to earn bread, that the 
great theatrical manager, although he was running a 
beauty farm, was provoked to respond to her application 
that he was not running a ‘baby farm.’ 

“‘Yet her baby beauty proved her undoing. She toddled 
as innocently into the arms of Satan as an infant into the 
outstretched arms of parental love. ‘And she is not to be 
blamed for it. ‘As well may the frail girl martyr be blamed 
for not having successfully defended herself against the 
ferocious attacks of the hungry wild beasts when placed 
in the arena to be their prey for the pleasure of the popu- 
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lace. Thrown when an inexperienced weakling into that 
maelstrom where it requires character mature and stout as 
oak and iron to remain erect, how could this little thing 
have been expected to resist its swirling forces? But there 
was one man—far, probably, from moral perfection him- 
self—who, loving her with a holy love, lifted her from the 
muddy stream in which he found her, and slew the one who 
had been her chief, if not her sole, despoiler.’’ 

Or ‘‘To the Editor of the Times: 

‘‘And after he has succeeded, and some lover, husband 
or brother takes it upon himself to rid the world of such a 
monster, that same world cries out. breathless horror against 
the deed, and the man who has borne the wrong until out- 
raged nature could stand no more, is either condemned to 
the electrie chair, or the insane asylum. Let such men go 
free by all means, and the blessing of many a broken- 
hearted mother and ruined girl will go with him.’’ 

And: 

‘‘We send missionaries to India because of crimes less 
terrible, for what could be worse? The natives of that 
country dig a hole in the ground the size of the criminal 
and place him therein, filling the earth around him up to 
his chin, when he is left to starve in the hot sun. Such a 
punishment meted out to a few of our nation’s pet criminals 
might institute reform along certain lines. Shooting is too 
good for them, but the country can breathe a purer air in 
getting rid of one once in a while, even in that way. When 
we find a man brave enough to risk life and liberty in 
behalf of these poor, unprotected slaves of children, made 
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so by these beasts on two legs, it is time for women to show 
their appreciation by demanding his protection.’’ 

Jerome at this time was putrescence; he befouled himself 
by his worst characteristic. But there were more. For by 
now it was plain that the Traitor smirched Jerome too 
clearly, Jerome growing abhorrent because he was misled 
by the Traitor’s original betrayal and the sacrifice of 
Evelyn. From the same letter: 

** After that brutal hounding of Stanford White ’s victim, 
conducted by District-Attorney Jerome, of New York, we 
seriously doubt his ability to get the office of gutter cleaner 
if the office happened to be in the gift of the fair-minded 
men of that city. His fiendish persecution of Mrs. Thaw 
on the stand, taking what appears to be the most cowardly 
advantage of his position, her unfortunate situation, and 
the peculiar rulings of the person on the bench, is sufficient 
to elicit the contempt of even the lowest criminal on earth. 
The man seems to have lost his senses in his insane desire 
to crush the woman into the gutter. We do not look for 
such conduct from a gentleman or a man with human in- 
stincts. If Harry K. Thaw gets clear of his present trouble, 
and he deserves an honorable acquittal, he should call this 
Jerome to account and the world will applaud the act. 

“¢ Jerome’s frenzy, his persecution of this woman and his 
introduction of extraneous matters into the case, his foul 
and venomous innuendos are not compatible with the prac- 
tice of law, a practice which should exalt a man, but which 
is degraded and buried in the mire of infamy by the 
prosecuting attorney for the greatest city ou earth. 
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“The jury in this Thaw case is composed of men. Every 
one of the twelve (sic) has seen enough of life to know 
that the story of Evelyn Nesbit Thaw’s life will fit thou- 
sands of women, the only exception being in that part 
which she married a millionaire. Thousands went to the 
dogs—to the same place where this Jerome is trying to send 
Mrs. Thaw. He seems to have overlooked the fact that 
Thaw had confidence in the woman and does not attempt 
to show that the prisoner at the bar knew one word about 
the charges he brings against her in his leading questions 
and innuendos. A jury of twelve good men will ask them- : 
selves the question as to whether or not Mrs. Thaw told 
her husband of the wrong done her by Stanford White and 
did he believe what she said. 

“The Court should protect this woman on the stand. 
The prosecution should be held within the limits of the 
law. If the man is to be convicted let the conviction come 
from a prosecution on the part of the State, but not after 
the most shameless, bitter and fiendish persecution that hag 
happened in the history of a criminal calendar.’? 

Here is the Atlanta (Georgia) News: 

““Measured by the evidence which is already in and sworn 
to, this was the most monstrous and the most magnificent 
libertine who has been uncovered in the century in which 
we live. Not the Borgias of Italy were more scientific in 
murder, more skilful and more pitiless in intrigue, than 
this brilliant architect, by the testimony of his victims, 
was relentless and irresistible in his organized and well- 
prepared search for the honor and virtue of the young and 
uncorrupted girls of the great metropolis in which he lived. 
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**By all the records sworn to up to the present time, this 
man was a sybarite of debauchery. He was the most 
oriental and luxurious rake in his subtle and splendid 
equipment for the ruin of women that New York has ever 
known.”’ 

We cannot tell where, but this was an editorial in an 
English newspaper. Remember they must have heard of 
the Traitor’s slime, but the Editor was of sound mind and 
could write. He as an Englishman called it ‘‘ American — 
Chivalry.”’ 

“*Never in the history of a man-made law has the claim 
of an advocate to bully and browbeat and torture a witness 
been carried so far as at the trial of Harry Thaw. 

“‘For a week past the eyes of the world have been fixed 
upon the frail figure of a girl-wife striving with all her 
might to save her husband from the penalty of death. 

“‘Day after day she has stood up in the Court to be 
made the target of the most brutal direct questions, the 
victim of the foulest insinuations, the subject of the most 
savage and revolting cross-examination ever known. 

**Clearly the Court realized that Jerome was persecuting 
Mrs. Thaw up to the very limit of her strength, or it would 
not have allowed her husband’s counsel to sit by her in 
the witness-box and almost prompt her answers. 

‘Even if some great issue had hung upon the point 
which Jerome was trying to establish, he would still arouse 
our indignation. His manner of addressing this poor girl; 
of forcing her to speak of matters which are inexpressibly 
painful, not only to her, but to every decent minded human 
being; of seeking with carefully baited traps to catch her 
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out in some small self-contradiction; his whole attitude, 
in short, suggests not the frame of mind of an advocate 
anxious only to arrive at the truth, but that of a frenzied 
partisan, determined to use every artifice to make his view 
of the case prevail. 

‘‘The defense is that Thaw’s mind was inflamed against 
White by his knowledge that the latter had ruined Evelyn 
Nesbit. That this is so appears to be unquestionable. He 
had no other motive for killing the man. 

‘“How can the question whether Evelyn Nesbit’s be- 
haviour afterwards was loose or straight-laced effect the 
verdict at all? 

‘‘Evidently the judge who is trying the case has made 
up his mind to let the giants of the American Bar fight 
the matter out pretty much as they please. Around the 
slender form of the unhappy girl-witness the battle rages. 
Her quivering features attest the agony she suffers. Yet 


for her husband’s sake she stiffens her lip and forces herself — 


to the ordeal. 

‘‘When, every now and then, the shame and sordidness 
of revived memories are too much to bear, she sobs out 
her misery in uncontrollable pain. But in a few moments 
she has conquered her emotions, and stands up once more 
facing her pitiless foe. 

‘*Even we, at this distance, can realize something of the 
depth of misery into which such a cross-examination would 
plunge any woman. What must it be to her?’’ 

I never wanted to write but I had to write this. This 
end is from a translation from the Greek, from Euripides. 
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It seems to me a fitting summation to what I have had to 
tell: 

“TI, who so counts me but a fool for leaving a tender 
maid untouched when I had her in my house, to him I say 
he measures purity by the vicious standards of his own 
base soul. Standards like himself.’’ 
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